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BORE my soul to my Lady— 
| O, I bore it wearily ! 
And the moon shone wan upon me 
As I bowed on my knee; 
And my soul shone wan in the light of the moon 
As I cried in an agony— 
“For love, O my Love, of the Lord of Love! 
Lady, for love of me! 
For thy pity’s sake I pray thee take 
My tarnished soul to thee, 
And lay it to sleep on the motherly deep, 
To sleep till Eternity, 
By the side of thine own in the lilies, alone, 
In the heart of thy Treasury— 
By the side of thine own in the lilies, alone, 
In the Lap of the Sapphire Sea.” 
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She took it with fond, meek fingers— 
O, she looked tenderly ! 

And she laid her lips upon it, 

Lowly lips laid holily ; 

And bowing her head on her breast, she said, 
“Till the Lord require it of me, 


It shall lie with mine own in the lilies, alone, 





They twain in my Treasury ; : 
I will rock them to sleep on the cradling deep, 
: In the Lap of the Sapphire Sea ; 

4 I will lock the door for evermore, 

I will give the Christ the key ; 

And never for ever shall aught them sever, 
Till the Stroke of Eternity— 

They shall lie together for ever and ever, 

Till the Stroke of Eternity.” 



































THE TRUST. 


She opened the starry door 

Of her Maiden ‘Treasury, 

And I looked, and lo! before me, 

In the Far Infinity, 

A lonely star that hung low o’er 

A field of fleurs-de-lys, 

Lying at rest on the slumbering breast 

Of a swarthy sapphire sea ; 

And shining as bright ’mid the lilies as might 
A star amid jewellery, 

Her soul asleep on the slumbering deep, 
Like a swan asleep on the sea. 

As it lay like a swan upon sapphire it shone 
So that I could not see, 

As it lay like a swan ’mid the lilies it shone, 
Till the lilies looked hoarily. 
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She hath washed my soul with tears— 
O, it shineth fair to see! 

She hath lapped it in the lilies, 
She hath lain it on the sea, 
She is walking o’er the waters, o’er 

The lily floor to me 

“‘T have rocked it to sleep on the cradling deep, 
To sleep till Eternity, 

By the side of mine own in the lilies, alone 

In the Lap of the Sapphire Sea ; 

It shall lie with mine own in the lilies, alone, 
With mine own till Eternity... 

I will keep it bright as a star in the night— 
For love, O my Love, of Thee.” 

She will keep it white as her own so white— 

Aull for her love of me. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
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Gateway and Dacre Tower from the Garden. 


NAWORTH CASTLE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HE cross-country traveller, from Newcastle or Carlisle, who elects to get out 

at Naworth and can spend a day or two, will find within the circuit of a 

few miles, a Castle, Priory, Spa; breezy uplands with crags, lochs, and 

camps; a trout-stream of no mean repute; and sloping woodlands, where brown 

owls are common objects of the gloaming, and dapper little dippers disport 
themselves by babbling becks, deep down in leafy dells. 

So tree-girt, indeed, is Naworth that the station is in the middle of a wood, 
with rabbits poking their noses through the palings; and when, beyond its gates, 
you pass “just down over the bank”—that convenient Cumbrian phrase for 
beguiling the pedestrian and courteously compressing distance—so wood-locked 
is the Castle yonder that its turrets alone appear. 

In absence of definite knowledge, Naworth, or Naward, is believed to have 
begun life as a simple Pele: one of those handy refuges, where, at the approach 
of the Northern marauder, the herdsmen of the smaller lords could find temporary 
shelter for themselves and their cattle. And whoever built this Pele certainly had 
his wits about him. For though from the south the Castle appears to be too low 
for safety, from the north and west it is discovered to be standing on a point 
where two defiles meet, like a cliff-castle ; hence on three sides being well out of 
range of all primitive artillery, though at the expense of having to contract its area 
from east to west, to adjust itself to the narrowing platform. 

Then, in 1336, when the Scots were rampagious, Ranulph Dacre, having 

Copyright 1900 by Wiliiam Waldorf Astor. 
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acquired the property through his wife, Margaret, heiress of the last De Multon of 
Gilsland, obtained licence to crenellate ; running a strong wall across the tongue 
of land, and extending the Pele upwards into what afterwards became known as 
the Dacre ‘Tower. 

But before reaching that tower you will see before you some work of a more 
considerable builder, Sir Thomas Dacre, who, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, so extensively added to Ranulph’s crenellation as to make the Castle 
much what it is to-day. This is the Gateway, with the Dacre shield above it; 
the wall standing out at right angles having, of course, strictly speaking, no business 
to be there, though its presence is justified through its helping to enclose a 
charming old-fashioned garden, where fruit, flowers, and vegetables grow together 
in seductive proximity ; blackbirds being constant attendants, and squirrels paying 
occasional visits, to see what they can find. This gateway, a removed guard-room, 
and the contiguous Botehouse, with curtain walls, formed an outer court, duly 
protected by a moat still visible, running parallel with them; the botehouse having 
now made a clean sweep of its fuel and forage, and acquired the dignity of a 
studio, wherein some of those oil paintings from Lord Carlisle’s brush, in the 
domestic rooms, may have been from time to time produced. 

A few steps within this gateway, in the outer wall of the Castle, is an entrance 
displaying Lord 
William Howard’s 
shield and leading into 
the quadrangle; the 
casual tripper not 
being supposed to 
turn to the left, into 
the Smoking-room in 
the basement, but to 
cross the court and 
present himself at the 
doorway with a 
similar shield. While 
awaiting admission, 
the curious may de- 
tect around the quad. 
three periods of con- 
struction—Sir 
Thomas Dacre’s work, 
Lord William’s work, 
and the fost 1844-fire 
repairs. With one’s 
back to the door, to 
the left is the Dacre 
Tower, with the older 
Pele masonry at its 
base ; between which 
and the_ twelfth-cen- 
tury Byzantine well- 
head from Venice, 
were some _ lodging- 
The Gateway with Dacre Shield. rooms of the Lord 
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William era; these, however, having succumbed to the fire, the massive Dacre 
curtain now stands exposed, pierced by the main gateway, through which a 
mounted knight could pass without lowering his lance. The Hall is fine indeed. 
Before the fire its roof was flat and panelled, and contained hypothetical portraits 
of King Brute and his successors, brought in 1604 from Kirkoswald Castle. At its 
upper end was a partition, where now stands the tall tapestried screen shutting 
off the dais portion into a dining-room; at the lower end was a stone screen, by 
Sir John Vanbrugh, apparently somewhat similar to the one at Audley End—where, 
parenthetically, is an excellent portrait of Lord William’s mother, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, though it is but the half of a picture of which the other half is said to 
be in Lord Westmorland’s possession.* This out-of-place stone affair had taken 
the place of an earlier oak screen, on the top of which, or ranged at its base, 





Interior of Court. 


stood those four great Beasts, cognisances of De Vaux, Greystock, and Dacre, that 
still carry their pennons as of yore. ‘The large light-coloured hangings, a wedding 
present from Henry the Fourth to Marie de Medici, are some of the earliest 
examples of the kind done in France. 

Among the pictures is a Vandyck of Charles I., and several family portraits, 
including full-lengths of Lord William and his wife (copies from the originals, by 
Janssen, at Castle Howard) ; also one that looks like a Queen Elizabeth, but from 
the crucifix and taper in the hands has been thought to be that “ grave and 
vertuous matron,” Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter and co-heiress of William 
Lord Dacre, from whom the Carlisle branch of the Howard family is descended. 
Beneath the picture in question, but with a full-length of Queen Henrietta Maria 
intervening, the armour worn by Lord William proves the knight to have been six 


* See ‘‘ Audley End House””—PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
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feet high, and withal sufficiently stalwart to bear the onerous duties that fate 
assigned him. 

Westward from the Hall are some rooms, with lots of things to look at, and 
lovely peeps down the glen from their latticed windows ; but our way must be in 





The Hall. 


the usual track of the common excursionist, northward, into the Drawing-room, a 
room more than usually blest with sunshine ; a deep bay looking east, and a large 
mullioned window looking west, through which may be observed that “wild and 
winsome jessamine tree,” which so stirred the poetic fancy of the seventh Earl. 
At the fireplace end are portraits of Colonel Philip Howard (slain at Rowton 
Heath), Thomas, Duke of Norfolk (after Holbein), Viscount Falkland, Sir George 
Lisle, and some early Howard miniatures; at the opposite end is an oval of Sir 
Charles Howard (great-grandson of Lord William), Colonel of Cromwell’s Lifeguard, 
one of his Commissioners for the North, and created, after the Restoration, Earl 
of Carlisle. 

But ‘he picture of the house is next door, in the Music-room—Mabuse’s 
Adoration: a marvellous example of detail, finish, and brilliance. 

A passage, forming a museum, with some original sketches by Van der Velde, 
has now to be crossed, to reach the Library, cased and coved with light oak, with 
tapestry above ; a gallery at either end, approached by little staircases within the 
panelling, serving the upper shelves. Here will be noticed over the chimneypiece 
a decorative treatment of Flodden in gesso duro, modelled by Sir E. Boehm, 
designed and painted by Sir E. Burne Jones, in the manner of the bas-reliefs on 
the sarcophagus of Maximilian at Innsbruck, In the centre of the panel is 
Thomas Howard, Iarl of Surrey, commander of the English troops; on the right 
, James the Fourth, falling; on the left Lord Dacre’s Horse; in the background 
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Sir Edward Stanley’s archers; and in the distance the Scottish camp _ burning. 
‘This Library was the chapel, and it was this chapel which furnished Sir Walter 
Scott with his description of the chapel at Inveraray Castle, in the Legend of 
Montrose. A water-colour gives such an interesting depiction of it, that the ravages 
of the fire, in this direction at any rate, are much to be regretted. 

Then upstairs, leaving the door of the Gallery on the left, to get up on to the 
leads of the Dacre Tower and inspect the quaint warder’s turret, rising above the 
elevated look-outs at the other corners; the last time watch and ward was kept 
being probably in 1640, when after Newburn the Scots threatened Carlisle, and Lord 
William, in his last illness, was removed to Greystock for safety, where he died. 

The Gallery to which we may now return, was evolved by reducing the outer 
wall from seven to two feet in thickness. Here are several pictures of the Dutch 
school, a bust (Dalow) and portrait (Sephton) of Lord Carlisle, and three curious 
oak figures, evidently old, which came from the minstrels’ gallery in the Hall. It 
is not at all likely they were ever set up on the battlements (as visitors sometimes 
imagine) to peep over between the embrasures, and draw the arrow-fire of prowling 
miscreants ; but if that were so, it would at least have been but a harmless bit 
of fraud compared with that brand-new wooden dummy pistol (suspended here) 
without a scrap of 
metal about it; taken, 
at Alma, by the late 
Sir Henry Layard 
from the holster of a 
dead Cossack, who 
would have consider- 
ably blest the rascally 
Russian contractor, 
had there been oc- 
casion to use it. 

From the opposite 
end of the corridor 
is reached the most 
interesting feature of 
the Castle, Lord 
William’s ‘Tower. A 
narrow passage, in 
which two men could 
not pass, leads to an 
iron-bound door, 
where the flames were 
so effectually stopped, 
that all beyond it was 
saved. ‘This tower 
rises upon groins 
thrown across the 
acute angle of the 
curtain walls the ex- 
tra space for a rect- 
angular block being 
obtained by corbel 
and machicolation, as Lord William Howard's armour. 
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may be seen outside. ‘The first room in it is the bedroom, panelled in dark oak, 
and having some old furniture; the central shield in the mantelpiece denoting 
that this stage was the work of Sir Thomas Dacre. A narrow newel stairs with 
well-worn treads takes one up to the Library overhead, also panelled; with Lord 
William’s books in the shelves, and small windows, two of which, facing south, 
have steps up from the floor. The roof here is extremely handsome, and has 
good fourteenth-century mouldings and bosses; but it seems far too heavy for 
such a small, low chamber; it originally belonged to Kirkoswald Chapel. 

A tiny doorway, close by the entrance, admits to the still smaller oratory 
adjoining. From the larger of the two windows, here, the view jis delightfully 
sylvan, the soothing plash and 
glinting stream of the beck 
being heard and seen, far be- 
low, between the tree-tops. A 
trapdoor in a corner of the 
floor, and another in the ad- 
jacent panelling between them, 
served for ingress and egress 
of a priest, while permitting 
Lord William to be in touch 
with the prisons at the base ; 
and it may be that Scott drew 
his description of the dungeon 
at Falkland Castle, in the Fair 
Maid of Perth, from what he 
saw here. The shield of 
Howard impaling Dacre settles 
the point as to the builder 
of this upper stage. At the 
altar-end are nine figures in 
alabaster, of the end of the 
fourteenth century, but recently 
painted and gilt; probably 
they formed part of what must 
have been a very fine reredos, 
at Kirkoswald. Against the 
opposite wall is a large, wide 
altarpiece of the Flemish 
School, dated 1514, the shields 
on the pillars between the subjects showing it to have been painted to the order of 
Sir Thomas Dacre ; the subjects being the Scourging, Crucifixion, and Resurrection. 
Such are the rooms. 

And what of the man? Known in his day as Bauld Willie, and later—partly 
perhaps from the Zay of the Last Minstrel, as Belted Will, Lord William (son of 
the fourth Duke of Norfolk, and brother of Lord Thomas Howard, afterwards 
Earl of Suffolk, the builder of Audley End House) may well rank as the hero of 
Naworth, though tradition, indulgently crediting him with the doings of his 
predecessors, has totally ignored his real title to merit. It was the Dacres who 
kept garrisons at Naworth and ‘Irthington, ruling the western marches by the sword 
from the middle of the thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries, and 
enjoying many a field day against the Scots. 
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Lord William was rather 
an emissary of civilisation ; 
for which there was evi- 
dently abundant need, since 
just before he came into 
actual occupation, the 
English Commissioners re- 
ported that a thousand 
murders, and thefts to the 
value of £100,000 had 
occurred in ‘the middle 
sheeres ” 
years. True, his arrival 
here was coeval with the 
Union which was supposed 
to end all troubles; but, 
far from this being so, the 
state of the Border became 
worse, as those who had 


in the past nine 


hitherto gained a living by 
hostile incursions into the 
other kingdom, _ finding 
their occupation gone, 
quickly betook themselves 
to robbing their neighbours. 
Organised, to some extent, 





The Library. 


in their thousands, 





Mabuse's “‘ Adoration.” 


the Mosstroopers of Tyndale, 
Redesdale, Bewcastle, and 
Gilsland, compelled honest 
people to pay blackmail for 
security ; and having relatives, 
dependants, and employers, all 
more or less involved in their 
proceedings, the ramifications 
of knavéry were so extensive 
and intricate, that the magis- 
trates were practically unable 
to interfere. So much was 
this the case, indeed, that when, 
in 1615, the Council asked 
“why, after these many years 
of peace, there is more break- 
ing of prison, and less execu- 
tion of justice than of yore,” 
the answer returned was that 
“the Provost Marshall hath 
been of kin to many that 
have been heinous offenders,” 
and that “it hath been ob- 
served that most gentilmen in 
this Co. have had one maine 
theefe or other under their 
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The Chapel as it was before the Fire. 
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protection for private ends.” 
Even the transplantation to 
Ireland had been so abused 
that ‘‘ barbarous offenders have 
been wincked at, and innocente 
soules, out of private spleen, 
or for greedy gaine, sente 
away.” ‘Therefore Naworth’s 
hero had the irksome, thank- 
less task of creating respect 
for the law, in a land where 
there was none, and where 
those who should have backed 
him up, not only opposed him, 
but laid most of the blame 
at his door, in consequence of 


his suspected recusancy; Sir John Anderson, for example, in 1617, affirming 
that thefts and murders had increased, because, under leadership of ‘ the enemies 
of true religion ”—meaning Lord William—the people had largely become ‘“ papists 
and theeves, living without fear of God, or regard of any wholesome laws.” 

Up to this time Bauld Willie’s sphere of influence was local; but the following 
year he was made head of the Border Commissioners ; and then he pretty quickly 
retaliated on those detractors who talked about wholesome laws, and, much to 


their dismay, made his enemies 
“sit up.” He drew up a long 
report of “disordered persons,” 
whose enlargement was a 
public scandal. From this 
report, it appears, a not un- 
common practice was for 
felons and outlaws to drive 
off sheep or cattle by night, 
maiming or murdering any 
pursuer ; and then, after passing 
on the spoil to receivers, to 
bolt to Ireland for awhile, and 
presently return to resume 
operations; or, if caught by 
garrison-troopers doing police- 
duty, either to be bailed and 
not appear at the assize, or 
promptly break gaol with im- 
punity: for either of which 
eventualities money would be 
readily forthcoming, _ since, 
when one of their friends was 
in trouble, the whole company 
would advance large sums 
from the common stock. 

On these goings-on the 
Chief Commissioner forcibly 





Warder's Turret on Dacre Tower. 
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remarks :—“ When such connivencie and favor is shewed to such a_ cursed 
generation, no marvaile though theft increaseth—sanguis Abell clamat de terra!” 
And therefore what redounds so much to Lord William’s credit is that, between 
1618 and 1636, he managed to get brought to account sixty-eight malefactors 
(nearly all of whom were executed) in a region where, before, it had been hard 
to get one conviction ; more particularly so, as by nature he was a man of culture 
and scholarship, who much preferred studying theology, deciphering Roman legends 
“ crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt,” and making sketches for Camden’s Pritannia, 
to hearing informations against some wretched Jock of the Rigg, Pele of the Hill, 
or Robin of the Pike, who must needs find lodgment in his dungeons, on their 
way to Carlisle. 

‘Happily no rank-riders need be feared on our way to Lanercost; so we may 





The Corridor. 
safely proceed down the glen, noting the picturesque sandstone rocks, and the 
profusion of shuttlecock ferns, A good deal might be said of those ferns, if 
one were writing of a Devonshire combe or a Cornish “bottom”; but it would 
never do to go into ecstacies, here in the canny North, within easy reach of 
Tyneside. From the stone bridge below, the slope to the left should be mounted, 
for the only good view of the Castle; after which the “loaning” by the stream 
will take you down to the broad lawn of the Irthing, where, unless the river be 
in flood, stepping-stones provide a short cut to the Priory, 

This stately semi-ruin will well bear visiting more than once: to ramble through 
the vaulted cellars, the Prior’s mansion, and dormer; to study the advance in 
‘arly English detail from east to west, in pier, lancet, and triforium ; or to meditate 
among the tombs. Founded in 1169 by Robert de Vaux, it was gradually added 
to or reconstructed as funds came in; Maude de Vaux, whose granddaughter was 
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abducted from Warwick 
Castle by Ranulph Dacre, 
proving in her widowhood, 
about 1280, a special bene- 
factor. At that date, also, 
Edward I. and Eleanor 
visited the place, the Royal 
party hunting the wolf and 
red-deer ; perhaps finding 
cause to bless the holy god 
Silvanus, like the hunters 
of Banna who _ recorded 
their thanks on an_ altar 
here; or perhaps coming 





NM across a descendant of that 
boar of prodigious size, 


Bust and portrait of the Earl of Carlisle. which moved the preefect 





of the Sebosian Cavalry 
to exult at scoring off those “‘many of his predecessors who had not been able to 
take it.” Doubtless the Priory would benefit financially by the King’s visit, and 
may have looked forward to a good time ahead. But in 1296 down came the 
Scots, ravaging the country under the Earl of Buchan; “blooding their arms upon 


old women, transfixing children with their spears,” and performing even more 
atrocities than that; also assembling the scholars of Hexham and then firing the 
school; and next, after damaging Hexham Abbey so far as time allowed, passing 
on to raid Lanercost. 





The Castle from the West. 
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These outrages brought 
Edward back in 1306. He 
sent his judges to Berwick, 
where they tried any number 
of peace-breakers, and sus- 
pended Lady Buchan over 
the wall in a cage eight feet 
square ; a solitary, silent in- 
carceration, most trying to 
one of the less-silent sex, but 
at least more airy than a cell. 
While the King wintered at 
Lanercost ‘Thomas Bruce was 
brought there a prisoner, and 
sent thence to Carlisle, to be 





dragged round the walls like Oa the Irthing. 

Hector—an indignity which his 

brother Robert was not slow to avenge on Lanercost ; after which presently David 
appeared on the scene, stole the treasures, smashed the doors, and “reduced to 
nothingness ” everything he attacked. Subsequently the black canons patched up 
their buildings as best they could with Dacre and other help, and so remained in 
possession till the dissolution. The nave of the priory is now the parish church. 
The turf-floored, roofless transept and choir aisles contain some elaborate tombs, 
the most noteworthy being the one either of the Sir Roland de Vaux of Scott’s 
Bridal of Triermain, or else a later De Vaux of the same name, and those of 
Sir Humphrey Dacre, whose wife was Mabel Parr, great-aunt to Queen Catharine, 





Lanercost Priory. 
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and Sir Thomas Dacre, who married the De Greystock heiress, and died in 1525. 
After climbing the winding steps in the transept, if your nerves allow of your 
passing along the open passage in the clerestory, conclusive evidence will be found, 
in the altar dedicated by the first cohort of Dacians to Jupiter best and greatest, 
that, not content with robbing the wall near at hand, the masons went at least as 
far as Amboglanna for material. 

This station, now called Burdoswald, the quarters for a time of the Sixth Legion, 
is not far from the spa at Gilsland ; the guard-chambers, gateways, private museum, 
and splendid view in front of the camp, with the tawny Irthing sweeping round 
below, all being worth going to see. 

But a much more interesting camp is that of Borcovicus (Housesteads), farther 
afield, up in the waste north of Haltwhistle, beloved of rievers, and famous for 
plenty of fresh air, rain, and thunderstorms,—thunderstorms, as I can well testify ; 
having spent an afternoon at Housesteads, while the Northumbrian archeologists 
were engaged in their recent excavations; and having witnessed their men calmly 
working on, and turning out a little peat-blackened altar at the foot of the camp, 
under an almost horrifying darkness, with thunder and lightning just overhead ; 
but, when the weather is favourable, there are bonnie views of Greenlee and 
Croomlee loughs. And an impressive sight it is to scan the great bulwark, here, 
ruthlessly holding its undeviating course across hill and gap. The extra-massive 
masonry of the gateway fronting the north; the bases of pillars in the pratorium; 
the lower courses of well-built streets once thronged by Tungrians,—of whose 
sojourn, in these regions, an interesting bit of evidence remains, in LZrinus 
Hispaniello, still found growing by the wall, and believed to have been introduced 
as seed, among the forage brought with them,—sufficiently demonstrate and 
symbolise the invincible might of Rome. And when you consider how, in the 
construction of a wall 
twelve feet high and seventy 
miles long, every facing 
stone has been carefully 
squared, faced, and tapered, 
and the entire rampart so 
regularly spaced into _per- 
manent camps, milecastles, 
and turrets, that while no- 
where defenceless, it was 
capable of concentrating 
its fifteen thousand de- 
fenders anywhere at short 
notice; and when you 
observe from the J/¢inerary 
that the bulk of the troops 
who built and manned it 

Another view of Lanercost Priory. were cohorts of foreign 

mercenaries, you hardly 

wonder that while the soldiery were raising altars to Cocidius, Belatucador, the 
gods of Rome, and the Standards, somebody should have been prompted by this 
monument of military genius, to inscribe one “to the discipline of Augustus,” 
whether Hadrian or Severus were meant. That particular stone, by the way, with 
many from this station, and a spirited sporting sketch graved by some wee Roman 
laddie, are to be seen—under restrictions—at the Chesters camp near Chollerford ; 
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but it is a tedious place to get at and away from, and the museum might happen 
to be closed. 

Fortunately you can always fall back, upon the Tullie House Museum at 
Carlisle, serving all purposes and imposing no restrictions. There, any weekday, 
may be inspected, besides other evidences of Roman civilisation, a variety of those 
statues and altars with inscriptions in boldest capitals, which the centurions and 
decurions could get cut with such skill and taste, at a time when the wild men 
of Pictland and Caledon could not scratch their own names, and satisfied all their 
aspirations towards art in bedizening their persons with woad. 


A. H. MALAN. 














Y that fantastic fate which so frequently sets a variance between the name 
and the nature—which turns the Lily into a full-blown Rose ; decrees that 
Tiny shall be five feet ten, and makes Charity a vixen—little Veronica 
had always woefully fallen short of the august appellation originally bestowed upon 
her by her father, the chief solicitor in Barnopolis. In the fulness of his ambitions 
he had christened her Minerva; but in spite of his refusal to allow it to be 
abbreviated into the more homely Min—in spite of her own desire to be filial 
and obedient, Minerva she never became. Nothing she could do herself, no 
amount of bad temper on her father’s part, could ever rank her among the meanest 
of pagan goddesses. A total incapacity for anything more than the easiest arithmetic 
formed a bar to Aer graduating in white muslin among her schoolmates. For very 
shame, whatever capacity she had for art was made the most of and encouraged. 
So it came to pass that, sent to study in Europe, she met Edmund in Paris and 
was re-christened. The first time he saw her eyes, which were as blue and sweetly 
shy as the tiny blue flower in the hedges, he constituted himself with alacrity at 
once her godfather and her lover; and so her new name was written in the book 
of her new life. When Mr. Silas P. Higgs of Barnopolis, her father’s partner, 
visited the gay city on the one jaunt of a lifetime, it made Edmund almost 
angry to hear her ranked among the heathen deities. But it was felt that the 
worthy old gentleman made ample amends by the generous price he paid for a 
set of river sketches; his order for an oil painting of the Eiffel Tower by moonrise 
and for a carefully measured drawing of the sarcophagus in Napoleon’s tomb, a 
facsimile of which he desired to place in the handsome mausoleum he had just 
caused to be built for himself at home. On the day of his departure they were 
delightfully rich—they had never had so much to spend since they had been 
married. 

On the morning after, Veronica bound her stout serge skirt with braid and 
allowed her thoughts the freedom of those delightful possibilities which lay magically 
hidden in the piece of crisp white paper Edmund had gone out to change. As 
she sewed, the gavgon knocked at the door and began to tidy the room in his 
usual rapid and masterful fashion—turning the bed with one throw of his strong 
arms as though it were a puny enemy to be overthrown, chasing the dust from 
the carpet and the remotest corner of the red-painted tiles, and setting straight 
small things with huge hands and a sort of swift, contemptuous gentleness. When 
he went away, leaving Veronica in sole possession of one of those jolies chambres, 
tres claires, trés confortables, described on the carte of this little hotel, he had the 
satisfaction of meeting Monsieur half-way on his journey to the fifth é¢age. Monsieur 
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went rather more slowly than his wont; not, as usual, by two steps at a time on 
the beeswaxed stairs. But then it was a very hot morning. 

In changing his cheque Edmund had contemned paper money, and he poured 
quite a rain of gold napoleons into Veronica’s lap. Letting them fall through her 
fingers, she looked up with a happy smile. 

“Edmund, do you know what this money means?” 

“T guess it means quite a number of things we’ve wanted and could not 
afford, and that we shan’t be hard up for a long time, even at the end of the 
quarter.” 

“Oh, it means a great deal more than that, Edmund. It’s magic gold. Tm 
going to buy a dream with it.” 

“Vou shall buy a dream of a hat—something white, with blue veronica in it.” 

“Ah, but it’s a much bigger dream than a hat. I don’t want the hat—at 
least not directly: I want an old mill.” 

Edmund put out his hand to clutch the gold. “I must draw the line at your 
buying a mill, Veronica. A mill would be too much of a white elephant.” 

Veronica held the money tightly in her hands. “Let’s be serious, Edmund. 
You remember the old mill at Carrieres I told you about ?” 

“A place you stayed in before you existed—before I knew you, I mean ?—yes.” 

“T stayed there with Oscara—it was six months before I met you. And _ there 
I made up my mind that if ever I did meet you—you was such a vague, nebulous 
sort of thing in those days—on the first opportunity I would take you to the old 
mill. Now you see the sort of dream I’m going to buy!” 

Edmund’s hand caressed the fingers that played among the gold in her lap 
“We'll buy a cast-iron money-box, Veronica, and put some of it away for that 
special purpose.” 

“Oh no, there won’t be any need of that: don’t you see, we'll buy the dream 
at once—to-day.” 

“ Now, Veronica, that’s impractical! You know I can’t afford a holiday from 
my work just at present.” 

“Your work! If I were not one of the very wisest of women, how I should 
hate your work! It’s June, Edmund. We're both pale for the want of a holiday. 
See how dusty and hot it is on the Boulevard! Now shut your eyes and imagine 
the great big shady trees and the cool silver river.” 

“T can’t,” said Edmund: “I can only see Colarossi’s, and the other fellows, 
and the model. I must work.” 

“And you shall work. Don’t you see, you shall make lovely river sketches, 
and I’ll entice another old gentleman from Barnopolis to buy them. And _ then 
you'll be able to work so much harder when you come _ back.” 

Edmund sighed for the school and the half-hour poses just begun in the 
afternoons. 

“Oh, Veronica—you’re a woman, a very woman !” 

“And you—poor old St. Anthony—you’re nearly tempted, aren’t you ?” 

“You're so set on it, I suppose I shall have no peace 
“ All your peace is smashed in pieces, unless you will do what I want you 
to do.” 





“Very well, then : to-morrow ‘i 

“No, it must be to-day—to-day——” 

“But I thought you were going to buy yourself a hat and things.” 
“Oh, they can all wait. Even your old shoes will last out till we 


back.” 


come 
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“But I bought new ones this morning.” 

“You bought them without me !” 

Complete visual evidence of an unwonted temerity on Edmund’s part was 
supplied by the spectacle of the perfectly shod foot which he placed upon a chair. 
“T had to go and see Duverney—so I thought it wise to be respectable.” 

“I’m glad of it.” Veronica beamed on him with benignant satisfaction. 
Everything was to her mind completely settled. They would lunch at the 
Crémerie opposite and start as soon as they had finished. 

Edmund resigned himself with a sigh, and began to search for the sketching 
materials he must take with him. She took her hat from the cupboard and 
pointed to a small portmanteau ready packed on a chair. “Don’t trouble about 
your things, darling. ‘There’s nothing to do now but to set out.” 

How delicious was the Seine that afternoon! How . sparkled and ran and 
sang and rushed under the bridges with their noisy burden of traffic! As they 
waited at the landing of the Tuileries, Veronica congratulated herself that she had 
decided in favour of a river rather than a railway journey. ‘The slim, silent 
bateau, gliding at wonderful speed from point to point, touched the stage with 
scarcely- a jar, and they embarked. ‘The fresh air and sunshine filled her with 
delight, and she kept her eyes open wide for all there was to see. Along the 
quays were the cranes, the half-finished masonry, the heaps of litter and débris of 
Paris in a fever of preparation to eclipse the world in the coming Exhibition. Old 
Paris, rising among the trees, turned a new ancient face upon her modern sister. 
Beyond were the enormous playthings of the gay city—the Eiffel Tower, and the 
great Wheel with its slowly circulating cars. Edmund did not look at these things 
in the same holiday humour as herself. 

“Paris will be a perfect hell next year,” he remarked gloomily. 

“Oh,” said Veronica, “it won’t matter to us up at Montparnasse.” 

For some reason, or no reason at all, the name she spoke so happily irritated 
Edmund, and he could only think of Montparnasse in the aspect of a mountain 
very hard indeed to climb. Veronica noticed his depression, and told herself she 
had done quite right to force him, almost against his will, to take a holiday. 

“Only think how lucky you were to get your picture hung!” she said, with a 
nod in the direction of the Galerie des Machines and the Salon. “And next year 
you may be even still more fortunate.” 

It seemed a fault in Veronica that she should always take a cheerful view of 
things. Edmund’s lip curled sceptically in a sort of pity for her. She was so 
sanguine. The thought of the Sa/on gave him no joy, and he could only think 
of his own picture as a single puny effort swamped among seven thousand other 
canvases. He was filled with a sense of the vanity of all endeavours. In a hundred 
years what would be the use of all this striving? What would remain of those square 
miles of paint? Yet at the same time he could not be indifferent, or sit by with 
folded hands. He must lash himself to work and work and work. He ought to 
be working now instead of stupidly turning his back on his opportunities. Why 
had he been so weak as to allow Veronica to over-persuade him to waste his time 
up the river? He felt angry at her happy prattle ; angry at the sunshine and the 
sparkle on the water; angry at his own anger. Veronica looked at him again, and 
told herself that it was a good thing she had insisted on a change. ‘To-morrow 
morning he would be so much better. The beautiful keen air of the high plain 
in the bend of the river would brace and refresh him; he would forget all his 
worries in the delights of the quaint old-world place which the Seine spread itself 
into two arms to protect. The old mill among the quarries,—how often she had 
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dreamed about and longed for it! ‘Three years ago, when she had stayed there 
with a girl friend, she had resolved that if she ever found the lover of her dreams 
she would on the first opportunity discover to him this place. And now the 
opportunity had come. She had seized and made it. Soon, where the boat touched 
the last station, they would disembark and climb the steep streets of a small town. 
At the summit of Mont Valérien, crowned with its great fort, they would turn 
to glance at Paris in the golden afternoon. ‘They would trudge an hour or so 
through field and by town, till they came once more upon the river, in the middle 
bend of those serpentine curves in which it loops back upon itself as it flows 
lingeringly away from Paris. At the double ferry, where you cross the two river 
branches and the narrow island which divides them, they must put their hands to 
their mouths and shout. It might even be that they would have to wait till the 
good-natured crew of some slow-passing barge echoed their cry and brought the 
ferryman running across his island. It would be sunset as they rowed across the 
water ; sunset as they climbed the stony white streets of the little town to the mill 
among the vineyards. Edmund should rest then. It would be she who would 
make all the arrangements, and have the little table set in the garden among the 
lilies. How quiet and peaceful it would be, after the rattle of the noisy 
Boulevard, the squeak and groan of the tram horns, and the yelling of the 
newspaper vendors near the big café opposite the hotel! They would sleep long 
and well to-night in the peace of the silent plain, where the peasants in and round 
the humble inn rested and rose with their lord the sun. 

But when the voyage was over, and it was time for them to step out bravely, 
Edmund flagged in the first mile. Veronica tried to think there was perhaps 
thunder in the air, and that atmospheric disturbance was at the root of his 
depression. He was so fatigued that on reaching the ferry he allowed her to 
do all the shouting, and when the boat came he seated himself so heavily that 
she felt it would be a mockery to invite him to admire the beauty of the river. 
As they crossed the second branch they saw that the town was ea féfe and that the 
booths of the fair had been erected on the edge of the stream. ‘The lights were as 
yet unlit, and it was quiet and deserted now, while all the village was at supper ; but 
as their way to the town led them past its tents and stalls, Veronica’s imagination 
was touched by the prospects of enjoyment they afforded, and she expressed an 
innocent desire to join in the revels after supper. Edmund’s lip curled at the 
absurdity of the idea; he sighed at the vanity.of all earthly things. An old horse, 
—a sorrowful, contemplative-looking horse—who provided the motive power and 
at the same time ground out the music for the ring of restive steeds who now 
poised motionless legs in the merry-go-round, was taking his supper like the rest of 
the world. Edmund looked at him with melancholy pity, almost as though he saw 
in him a fellow-philosopher. Poor beast! What did he think of it all ? 

It was after supper in the tiny sa/on behind the wine-shop at the Mill, and 
while Veronica fumbled among the contents of the small travelling-bag she had 
brought with her, Edmund looked on with an expression of mixed hopelessness 
and contempt. As a final resource she turned it upside down upon the table and 
sorted out the mingled litter of night apparel and painting materials. There was 
the colour-box, the rubber water-bottle and tumbler, and one or two small 
brushes,—but no thump on the bottom of the bag, no pulling out of the lining 
or feeling in crevices, would reveal the presence of the large sable. It refused to 
be the good fairy which would conjure brightness into her world again, and she 
could only think of it as lying in dulness and stupidity in the drawer where she 
had overlooked it. 
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“ Another day wasted!” exclaimed Edmund gloomily. “I cannot do a thing 
- without it.” 

“T’m so sorry,” she said apologetically: “I'll send a postcard to M. Richard, 
and he will post it early to-morrow. Shall we go out now by the river and 
choose points of view?” 

“What’s the good? We shall have more time on our hands than we know 
what to do with to-morrow. No: I shall write letters.” 

* But, Edmund, how dull! You didn’t come here to write letters!” 

He did not answer, but tapping sharply with a knife upon a tumbler, ordered 
the donne to bring an inkstand with the coffee. ‘Then with an air of great sternness 
he arranged paper and envelopes before him and began to write. Feeling a lump 
in her throat, Veronica looked away from him through the little glass pane at her 
right, into the kitchen where the peasants were sipping festive glasses of coffee 
and petits verres of Kirsch. ‘The little donne moved deftly and gaily among them, 
filling up the tiny glasses out of the long ornamental glass bottle, while the fat 
Madame waddled hither and thither, with her one remark—a dogmatic semi- 
questioning assertion—“ C'est bon?” ‘They were all cheerful enough in the kitchen ; 
it was only dull in the sa/on, where Edmund’s pen scratched horribly on the paper. 
Suddenly Veronica felt that she could endure it no longer. She rose a little 
noisily, but Edmund never looked up. Alone and unregirded she went out into 
the night. 

It was lovely in the garden—just as lovely, she felt with a sort of defiance, as 
she had ever pictured it. ‘The lilies were shining in the last evening light. The 
old mill had a glittering eye for the sunset high overhead. It seemed to be like 
a benign sentinel that overlooked the plain. It was very beautiful; yet Edmund 
had said no single word in its favour, but had merely remarked in tones of disgust 
that it had no sails. This accusation still rankled in Veronica’s bosom—the 
painful spot in a general ache of disappointment. For nearly three years her 
dream had sparkled and looked pretty in Dame Future’s shop-window, and when 
at length Fate had provided her with the pence to go in and buy that which her 
mind had been so set on, the reality had turned out to be something so heavy 
and leaden that it broke her heart only to look at it. Very near a burst of tears, 
she became suddenly aware of the presence of some fellow-sufferer who was 
giving freer vent to her feelings ; and peering round the corner of a wood-pile, she 
saw a small, grief-stricken figure, of which little else was visible but a back with 
a thin plait of dark hair lying in the hollow between two prominent shoulder-bones. 
It was /a petite, Madame’s little daughter. 

“Why, what is the matter, Lucie?” asked Veronica, touching her on the 
shoulder. 

Lucie promptly raised her head, and the personification of a disappointment, 
worn out of its first rage but still unresigned to fate, looked out of tear-stained eyes. 

“IT weep because I cannot go to the féte. No one can take me. They are 
all too busy !” 

“They are all too busy? That’s the case with me also, Lucie. Voyez/ We 
will take each other. Vite’ Dry your eyes and fetch your hat while I go to 
ask permission of your mother.” 





Lucie seized good fortune with both hands. In two minutes her grief was 
entirely forgotten, and while an occasional sob still shook her as she walked 
through the town by Veronica’s side, she chattered gaily of the joys in store for 
her “/a@ das, where one danced and one paid nothing.” 

In the meantime Edmund, with a conscience smitten to unwonted tenderness, 
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“The lilies were shining in the last evening light.” 


strove to make amends to correspondents he had treated with indifference and 
even contumely in the past. Veronica had all the stamps in her purse. It was 
quite strange to miss her; and surprised and almost annoyed that he did not 
find her close at hand, he made inquiries for her. ‘“ Did Monsieur not know that 
Madame, always so amiable and so gracious, had out of the great kindness of her 
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heart taken /a jpetite to the fete?” Why on earth had she not let him know? 
Rather vague as to the direction which had been pointed out to him, he strode across 
the vineyards. Before he had gone many steps he could have found it in his 
heart to sit down by the wayside and curse the sense of utter weariness that 
seemed a drag upon his limbs. It must be that the air of the place did not 
agree with him. There was something really terribly depressing in this deserted 
plain, with the shafts and cranes of the unused quarries like gibbets against the 
last light,—at any rate, dark hieroglyphs that spelled failure and disillusion. He 
recoiled in horror from an open and scarcely protected shaft at his feet. Another 
step’or two, and he might have been killed! He was decidedly on the wrong track. 
It was only after mistakes, confusions, curses, that he at length got clear of the 
bat-haunted, eerie plain, and was fairly on his way to the river. At the foot of the 
hill all the little booths were ablaze with light; a barrel organ ground out lively 
strains, and the air was full of bustle and laughter. But life was no more cheerful 
to him here than on the silent plain. To his misanthropic mood, indeed, these 
little booths seemed a symbol of life,—life with all its mockery of gaiety and 
brightness, which passes in a night-time, and leaves nothing for the cruel morning 
light but trampled turf and a few broken toys upon the ground. e passed 
reluctantly among the booths. Where on earth was Veronica? He wandered 
among the stalls, and even into the tent where the youth of the village were 
diverting themselves with the “#7 au pigeons—dummy pigeons sliding on wires in 
the most naturalistic fashion in the world. Suddenly he raised his eyes to the 
whirl and glitter of the merry-go-round. A hatless figure with blown hair spun 
past him on one of those spotted camels which made a diversity among the 
wooden steeds. In horror he watched for its recurrence. The world itself seemed 
to spin with that giddy revolution. Za fetite came into view, her black pigtail 
streaming like a diabolic pennon. Behind her came Veronica, just as much 
abandoned to the fury of the chase. Good heavens! Who would ever have 
believed she could be such a tomboy! It was only by an effort that Edmund 
stopped short of the last vulgarity of the outraged husband and did not shout to 
her to get off. He turned his back upon the sight, lest it should prove too 
much for his patience, and waited fuming till the fateful chargers had come to the 
end of their allotted spin. Then it was that Veronica came merrily towards him 
and touched him gaily on the arm. 

“Some more centimes, please. You are just in time to give little Lucie 
another ride.” 

For the first time in his life Edmund felt a pang of jealousy—jealousy for a 
creature with red eyes and a pigtail. He seized her almost roughly by the arm. 

“Veronica, come away—come away at once.” 

She beckoned to her small companion in sin, and followed him in 
consternation. 

“Edmund, what is the matter?” 

“The matter! I have been looking for you everywhere for the last hour, and 
I find you playing the fool,—the spectacle of a French fair. Where are the 
stamps ?” 

“What nonsense!” said Veronica. But it was a kind of nonsense so strange 
to her that she could not laugh at it, and she felt herself suddenly tugged back 
into the discomfort she had managed to escape. “It’s too late for the post. It 
goes about eight, I think.” 

“Too late!” Edmund spoke virulently. “Oh, Veronica, how I hate slyness! 
How I hate weakness and schoolgirl ways! You deceived me about the post. 
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You wilfully led me to believe I could send that card to-night. And then ‘you 
slink off to the fair without a word. What am I to do to-morrow and the next 
day too without that sable? I really think I had better go back.” 

“Tf you are going to be like this,” cried Veronica, “like some one I don’t 
know—like some one I never knew—I almost wish you would.” 

“You want me to leave you here to disport yourself on that merry-go-round.” 

“Edmund! if you are so dreadfully unkind, you will drive me to worse things 
than merry-go-rounds,” she said, trying bravely to smile. 

“Of course you were at perfect liberty to go where you liked. I am only 
sorry you should deceive me.” 

“ But I never deceived you!” 

“Not consciously, perhaps. I suppose I must exonerate you. You can’t help 
it. You are a mass of illusions and idealisations. Fancy for three years making 
yourself a Paradise out of this hole! What a dream!” 

“And you make it a nightmare. But, Edmund, I won’t have you say things 
about the old mill!” 

“Yes—you are a child with playthings for realities. I never perectly 
understood it till to-night.” 

As they passed under a light little Lucie gazed with wide eyes at Monsieur, 
who had torn them away from the delights of the fair and was now making the 
beautiful lady unhappy. Her looks expressed aversion, as for a sort of ogre. 
Edmund was irritated anew by her stare. 

“If you want to quarrel, Veronica, at least have the decency to wait till we 
are alone.” 

“Edmund,” she said softly and imploringly, “we won't do that. It is 
impossible we should do that!” 

She had not been born under a warlike planet, and the very possibility seemed 
tragic to her. She would be very patient. Something was wrong; something that 
was hidden from her. If she only waited she would know what it was, and all 
would once more be well with them. 

Edmund went hastily to their room, avoiding the main door and the wine-shop, 
to which the féte had brought some slight extra custom. He crawled slowly up 
the wooden stairs in the outside wall, and sank wearily upon the bed. What a 
day to look back upon—a day that had been absolutely wasted! Veronica found 
him seated in the dark. 

“You're tired, dear, aren’t you?” she said, as she felt along the mantelpiece 
for the matches. “I think it will be quite delicious to go to bed.” 

“At half-past nine—and when I have done nothing all day? My dear 
Veronica !” 

Veronica yawned as she lit the lamp. 

“T’m dreadfully sleepy !” 

He looked disapproval at the yawn. “TI just thought that I would sketch you 
for my Atalanta. I had a new idea for the pose. You could stand for me ten 
minutes or so, couldn’t you?” 

His tones once more seemed to belong to the real Edmund. Veronica felt 
a move towards their usual happy comradeship, and stifled her rebellious longings 
for repose. Everything was swept off the tiny dressing-table, and the lamp was set 
up on the inverted washing-basin to get the light in a more convenient position. 
Some candles they had brought with them were stuck about the room.~ It cost 
Edmund a great deal of trouble to fix his illuminations, and once or twice 
Veronica breathed a fervent prayer that the difficulties in his way might be too 
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much for him. Nothing, however, would deter him from his purpose. He at 
length struck an attitude in the middle of the floor. 

“Try this.” 

“If I can only please him,” she thought to herself, ‘it will be all right.” She 
did her best to imitate the pose he had indicated, but Edmund shook his head 
and tapped his fingers impatiently on the table. 

“Get more of a swing on the figure. Left leg farther back: farther—farther. 
Right hip a bit raised. Now look towards the middle of the window—the middle, 
the middle. Keep your chin in—I don’t want it to be the most prominent thing 
in the picture. Now get your right leg a little more towards me.” 

“It’s very uncomfortable, Edmund. I don’t think I shall be able to keep it 
up for long.” 

“Then try again! Oh no, that won’t do at all; you’re all out of drawing. 
He started up with imminent danger tothe lamp, and began to move her about 
as though she had been a large doll. The hardness of his touch made her sore 
and angry, and her efforts to conceal these emotions did not add lissomeness to her 
figure. Edmund stepped back and regarded her with a groan. “ Have your joints 
gone on strike? Any one would think that you were made of wood !” 

“IT will be patient,” said Veronica to herself; and it seemed to her as though 
no one on earth had ever risen to such heights of endurance before. “TI will 
really manage it this time,” she said aloud ; and, smiling bravely, she made another 
effort,—only to succeed in looking like a marionette which had accidentally got 
twisted. 

Edmund sank hopelessly into his chair, swearing beneath his breath. ‘ You're 
no use at all. If I only had that new model at Julian’s.” 

Veronica sat down on the edge of the bed and dug her nails into the 
counterpane. 

“You used to say that my figure was lovely, and that I made an excellent 
model.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I daresay. You spoil everything by your want 
of self-control. You're so confoundedly emotional.” 

“Emotional !” she answered, struggling with her tears. ‘“ How can you say 
that! If you only knew how I control myself. If I were emotional I should 
half kill you.” 

“A really good model,” went on Edmund vindictively, ‘would sit perfectly 
still if there were black-beetles crawling over her.” He became condescending in 
his tone. ‘Well, perhaps I could do something with your arms and hands for my 
‘ Daughter of Herodias.’ I want them to go like that. What can you have for a 
charger? ‘Try the soap-dish.” 

Nearly five minutes were passed in a decorative arrangement of Veronica’s hands 
round the edge of a bowl. At length he began to work. Veronica’s eyes fell on 
the unposted letters thrown upon the bed. 

“Why,” she said, “you have been writing to Barnstaple.” 

“Yes; I’ve asked him if he’d like to join us in our summer holiday.” 

“Barnstaple? Oh, Edmund, how could you! Why did you never ask me? 
You know I don’t like Barnstaple.” 

“Tt will be a great advantage to me to work with him. He’s a splendid 
draughtsman.” 

“But such a hateful cad—a man who puts his knife in his mouth, and who 
ran away from his wife!” 

“ Marriage is no fetish in my eyes, Veronica,” 
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“What do you mean by that ?” 


“T consider that Barnstaple had a right to leave his wife if he wanted. 
I sometimes doubt whether an artist ought to marry at all. His art demands so 
much from him; he cannot afford sacrifices.” 

“ What sacrifices ?” 


Indeed, 


“Oh, the sacrifices you all want. You're getting emotional again, Veronica. 
Your hands are all over the shop.” 

The contemplation of a summer holiday in the company of the odious 
Barnstaple was almost more than Veronica could bear. The muscles of her arms 
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began to ache with the strain of keeping them in the same position. She felt 
that she was getting pale, yet Edmund, usually so tender and’ considerate, took no 
notice. Why was he so tragically altered? What had made him think marriage 
a mistake, and that men should leave their wives? 

“Edmund,” she asked with a sudden rush, ‘‘do you sometimes wish you were 
not married ?” 

“What a ridiculous question! Your left little finger’s waggling !” 

There was a pause, during which the left little finger became rigid. 

“What was Barnstaple’s wife like, that he should leave her?” 

“Oh, just the usual butterfly, who wanted to gad about, and had no interest 
or understarfling of his work.” 

“ Ah,” she remarked dispassionately ; ‘it seems foolish of men to marry. Why 
do they do it, Edmund?” 

“Generally because they are the victims of some absurd illusions.” 

“You ought really,” went on Veronica, still philosophically, “‘to marry models— 
dummies who would sit perfectly still with black-beetles crawling over them or——” 
her voice was interrupted by a short rising breath—“ stand anything /” 

“Confound it all! Why won't you keep your hands still? I used to think 
them a decent shape. But the way you hold them they’re hideous and out of all 
drawing !” 

These last words broke the hard something that rose at Veronica’s throat. 
She sank upon the bed and burst into tears. 

“Edmund, what has happened to you? What ave you hiding from me? Why 
are you changed so utterly ?” 

He picked up the sketch on which he had been working and tore it violently 
across. ‘Don’t pester me, Veronica. Don’t torture me. Life’s intolerable enough 
as it is!” 

He threw himself forward, his head upon his hands. Veronica dashed the tears 
from her eyes and stood before him in a pose of which he missed the fineness. 

“But you must tell me why it is—what’s wrong with you. What has changed 
you so?” 

“Oh, this is intolerable. What a hell it is that I am forced to endure this! 
Leave me alone—Minerva—leave me alone.” 

He had called her that hideous name,—that name which up to now he had 
refused even to utter. ‘The room seemed stifling—like a tiny cage. Veronica 
reached for her hat. ‘I’m going,” she said, with a burst of violent grief. ‘ Don’t 
be afraid—I’m going.” 

He looked up and rose from his chair. ‘ Put that hat down; don’t be such 
a fool—such a silly fool!” 

She put the hat on her head and turned towards the door. He made a 
movement towards her as violent as it was clumsy. The small table gave a lurch, 
and lamp and wash-hand-basin crashed over on to the floor. Veronica ran out of 
darkness into darkness. 

She ran through the dark garden and down the steep streets of the town— 
imaginary feet flying fast behind her. In her exaggerated terror, not Edmund 
—but a thing—pursued her ; an angry, cruel thing in the likeness of the one she 
loved. The horrid crash of the lamp and the falling glass and crockery still 
resounded in her ears; and as she rushed through the booths of the fair, in which 
a few lights were still burning, she looked over her shoulder in abject fear. The 
last boat, with a load of bloated merry-makers, had just put forth. She called 
wildly, and the good-natured ferryman put back for her and took her on board. 
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Just in time to catch a train to Paris (at a station half an hour’s walk from the 
river), she climbed into an empty carriage. Home! She had no home now. 
She should go to the hotel to-night, and to-morrow she must seek some other roof. 

At the Gare St. Lazare the last omnibuses had stopped running. She tramped 
wearily to the river, and pursued the long climb to Montparnasse. In the room 
that was no longer ours, she sank worn out upon the bed. If Edmund were to 
come back, what should she do? She had the key inside, and might refuse to let 
him in. She would do that. He should on no account come near her. But if 
he were penitent and in his right mind? Oh, then she would never have the 
heart to keep the door locked against hin! He might come. If he were sorry 
he would come to-night. He had treated her abominably; but if he were really 
sorry... 

Half-dead with weariness and weeping, she crouched in the armchair waiting. 
About one o’clock her heart beat at sounds upon the stairs; but the steps ceased 
on the third éage. Once or twice tiny sounds made her heart beat faster. Once 
or twice she opened the door to listen. The last time she did this, at about 
half-past two, she shut it suddenly and told herself that she was a fool, and that 
Edmund was comfortably sleeping at the Mill. He would take his time and come 
home to-morrow by daylight. Well, he should not find her. She put out the 
light and threw herself exhausted on the bed. As she did so some hard object 
struck her side, and she gave a little moan. Putting out her hand, she made 
out the shape of a brown-paper parcel containing objects which stubbornly 
refused to disguise themselves under wrappings. Edmund’s old boots! Dear 
old boots, in which he had tramped so many happy miles with her! She hugged 
them to her breast with a fresh burst of tears. Where was their owner now? 
Was he sleeping comfortably at the Mill? She refused to believe it. He was 
never callous—had scarcely ever uttered a cruel word to her till that day. Yet 
why, after all these hours, had he not come back? Worn out, she fell into a 
troubled doze, to dream a hideous dream that she was staring down the shaft of 
one of the unused quarries at a dim, moaning shape far, far below. She sat upright 
with a cold perspiration on her forehead. If he fad gone out and missed his 
way in the dark and fallen into one of those quarries, she would be to blame! 
Why had she not had the sense to make more allowance for him, instead of 
thinking merely of her own stupid feelings! She rose from the bed and lit the 
light, impelled by an anxiety almost amounting to terror to do something. ‘There 
was the hat she had thrown on a chair: she would go out and try to find him. 
She took her keys out of the door, shut it after her, and went down the long 
stairs, weary, excited and overwrought, with no clear notion of what she was going 
to do. A cold wind blew through the iron grating which formed the upper 
panels of the front door of the hotel. She went half way towards it, and then 
realised that she could not open it herself, but must wake the concierge, who 
controlled it with a wire at his bedside. But of what use would it be to go out 
into the empty streets in the first dawn? She could not walk the whole distance 
to the Mill, and if Edmund were on his way to her she might miss him. She 
sat down upon the bottom stairs in the apathy of hopeless weariness. Suddenly 
the electric bell rang in the concierge’s room. Her heart gave a sudden bound. 
If that were Edmund! A sudden excitement gave strength to her limbs, and in 
a moment she was once more at the door. 

A figure loomed there in the grey dawn, and seemed to sink exhausted 
on the pavement. Was it merely a tipsy student, or was it...? She called softly 
“Edmund ! Edmund!” 
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A hand fluttered up to the grating. “ Veronica, I can’t get in.” 

She had now no longer the slightest hesitation as to whether she should 
wake the concierge. She knocked loudly at his door; then, as the handle yielded 
to her pressure, ran into his room and called wildly to the snores which came 
from behind the screen. “Le cordon, s'il vous plait—le cordon!” 

Then at last the snoring ceased and there was a pull upon the wire. She ran 
back into the hall. At the same instant the front door opened with a click, and 
a man haggard and bare-footed stumbled into the passage. 

She sprang towards this spectre with the bleeding feet, and led him tenderly 
to the stairs, on which he sank exhausted. 

“Veronica, forgive me !” 

Oh, the poor boy! the poor boy! She took him in her arms and rocked 
him softly. Then, 
realising that he had 
nearly fainted, she 
roused him with a 
kiss, enjoining him to 
have faith, to take 
courage, to wait for 
one little moment, and 
flew upstairs for a 
small flask of cognac 
kept for emergencies, 
Once more at his side, 
she put the bottle to 
his lips and watched 
him revive. He put 
his head upon her 
shoulder. 

“Oh, Veronica, why 
did you run away from 
me?” 

“Oh, Edmund! 
you darling silly: why 
didn’t you say your 
boots were too. tight 
for you?” 

“T didn’t know it 

till I tried to run after 
you. I was only mad 
and miserable. Don’t 
cry, darling —for 
Heaven’s' sake don’t 
cry!” 
“T’m not crying 
—at least if I am 
it’s only because I’m 
so glad to see you. 
Do you think you 
could walk upstairs 
“She took him in her arms and rocked him softly.” now ?” 
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The light of the candle in their room showed him how swollen and red her 
eyes were, 

“My poor love, how I must have hurt you !—what a brute I was!” 

“T thought it was all over—that you didn’t want me any more!” 

“Oh; Veronica, how could you!” 

“But you said such dreadful things, and you called me 3 

“T never called you és 

“You did; but never mind. It was all your boots that did it. It was not 
really you. Edmund, were you waiting long on that doorstep ?” 

“ Nearly half an hour. Nothing I could do would wake him. What a miracle 
that you should come! How was it?” 

“T felt I must do something —go somewhere. _ Sit still now; I will bathe my 
eyes and you shall bathe your feet, and then we’ll sleep.” 

Veronica bound the wounded feet with something as soft as her own hands ; 
and then, as the grey light grew whiter in the room, they fell fast asleep in 
each other’s arms. They slept till it was broad day and _ brilliant sunshine. 
Edmund was the first to wake, and bending over his wife he kissed the faint red 
upon her eyelids. At this she opened her dear blue eyes, and seeing his kind 
and tender face so near her own, sighed and smiled together, and putting up a 
hand pushed the hair from his forehead. 

“Edmund, was yesterday yesterday—or was it a bad dream?” 

“Yesterday was the sort of nightmare which is caused by tight boots. But 
except for a few blisters I am none the worse for it; no, I am a good deal the 
better, for I never knew till now how much I loved you.” 

“He loved me so much that he walked miles and miles on his bleeding feet ! 
Edmund, what did you do with the boots?” 

“T left them under the old bridge at Chaton. Suppose we go back and find 
them and drown them in the river?” 

“But, Edmund, think of the school and the model, and all the lovely things 
in Paris that you wanted !” 

“Don’t be unkind, Veronica, There’s only one thing I want, 
little honeymoon with you at the old Mill.” 
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THISTLEDOWN. 
by Wilfreo PD 














I. 
IDSUMMER love-vows lightly plighted, 
Bred of the sunshine, born of the 
bloom. 
Scarce is the torch of Cupid lighted, 


Ere its flame flickers and fades in gloom. 


a. 


Midsummer kisses on lips and bosom, 
Pressed so softly in moonlight’s hour ; 
Scarce has the red bud burst in blossom, 


Ere it is lost in the fallen flower. 


III 
Never a seed-time, never a gleaning, 
Never a reaping of fruitful sheaves ; 
Love-lit laughter without a meaning, 


Only a harvest of fallen leaves. 
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Never a heart struck sore with passion, 
Never a joy-given throb of pain ; 
Only love plighted in foolish fashion, 


Only the pity of Love self-slain. 


v. 
Gossamer threads among the grasses, 
Fairy rings in Elysian fields, 

Love-vows light as the wind that passes ; 


Never a tear from the heart that yields. 


VI. 

Butterfly love, with its fairy fingers, 
Light as caresses of breeze-blown down. 
Fickle and frail is the love that lingers, 


Toys for an hour, and then is flown. 




















THE OUTLAW. 
BEING THE NARRATION OF A PORTION OF THE CAREER OF 
OLIVER CHALLEN, CAPTAIN R.A. 


IlIl—THE OAK CHEST. 


UTCASTS see strange things, stranger even than the officers of the law 
whose task it is to mark, trace, and control those departures from the 
normal course of society which characterise our great cities. The eyes of 

the dark are bright eyes; and the records of the night are as innumerable as 
those of the day, and far more wonderful. I have been the witness of many 
curious episodes, in that part of my life from which I am picking a few of the 
more striking incidents ; and some have been pitiful, and many have been tragic, 
and most have been sordid. Several, indeed, would tax the faith of those who 
have no personal knowledge of the sights and scenes of nocturnal London. And 
perhaps this story of the woman, Chatterton, and the oaken chest comes into the 
category. If I am believed, well; but if not, no matter. 

It will take a waif floating upon London town some three or four months, or 
even longer, to become habituated to the fears and the alarms to which he is 
necessarily subject; but he is fortunate if in twice that time he has learned the 
limits and the possibilities of his prison. ‘To come down to the life of a vagabond 
and to fit into it is not achieved so easily. A barrister is content to spend many 
years in acquiring a knowledge of his profession; a soldier, as I know, would 
think himself lucky, if after twenty years he were sure of his calling. And, in the 
same way, a vagrant, a beggar, a fugitive from justice, must practise a long 
apprenticeship on the streets. It was six months ere I began to find my way 
about, and even then I was constantly meeting with surprises which no old hand 
would have experienced. Long since had I pawned all my changes of dress, and 
my tweed garments were grievously worn and soiled. I had grown to take on the 
air of the homeless. I moved with a slouch, with a roving inquisitive eye, divided 
between the pavement and the traffic in the roads. There was always something 
practicable from the streets—a cab to be followed, a horse to be held, a carriage 
door to be opened—and sometimes even, by the grace of fortune, a piece of silver 
to be picked up, amid the pres; of vehicles. I had grown callous now to the 
police. A beard had sprung on my chin, and I was in no fear of recognition. 
It was with quite another anxiety that I kept an eye open for the constable, but 
I knew pretty well how best he might be evaded, and to what point of toleration 
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and indifference he would go. I was cunning in judging him, and I took a hint 
—like the most expert “sharp ”—at the right moment, and not foolishly too soon. 

At times, however, my ingenuity and my patience failed me, and I starved: I 
have gone without food for two whole days, but never longer. Something would 
invariably turn up and change my fortunes. I could rely upon it implicitly, and 
(had it not been for the pangs of hunger) comfortably. I suppose that the 
doctrine of averages applies even to the miserable chances of the streets. Yet it 
so happened that I had eaten nothing all day on that evening when I met the 
woman Chatterton. It was somewhere about twelve o’clock of a dark but soft 
June night, and I was making my way towards Battersea across the river, feeling 
thoroughly tired and hungry. I had the thought of sleeping in a yard I had 
discovered close by the Park, so as to turn into that fresh green paradise in the 
earliest morning hours. ‘The parks take rank variously with outcasts like us; and 
in general it is Hyde Park or Regent’s Park that is most favoured. But I had 
my fancy for Battersea—perhaps owing to some secret fear that I should be 
recognised by an acquaintance in the more frequented gardens, and my shame and 
my crime published to the world. I crossed the bridge and crept down by the 
river, among a disorder of tiles and brickwork. Presently after I stood out upon 
the shelving bank that leads down to the water, and before turning off to my 
surreptitious lair cast one glance toward the dull lights of Chelsea. Against the 
low fires of the Embankment a figure was sharply delineated, and it was a woman. 
I asked myself with no particular curiosity what she did there upon the brink of 
the river so late ; but the next second I started, ran forward, and leaping across the 
obstacles between us, suddenly and unexpectedly caught her by the shoulder. 

She had not heard my advance, and she turned swiftly, with a great gasp and 
a wild ejaculation of terror. She struggled and almost fell out of my clutch into 
the water; and in the act of struggling her cloak was torn open, and disclosed 
her bare arms and bosom, gleaming even in the dim light. I had acted merely 
upon impulse, and with no reason. What was it to me if one poor creature 
more had wearied, and desired peace? I would not in my reasoning moments 
have put out the hand to arrest the suicide from death. Yet I had stepped 
involuntarily between this woman and what she asked for; and now, as, under the 
starlight and with the glimmer from the silent water below, I pieced together some 
picture of her face, and found she was young and handsome to the eyes, and of 
a class with which that desperate end is not wont to be associated, the impulse 
to preserve her grew still stronger. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, in a voice that was low and tremulous, yet 
rang with music. 

“Tt is I who should ask you that,” I replied gravely. 

She made no answer, but I observed her to shudder deeply, and she withdrew 
herself from my touch. 

“You need fear nothing now,” she said presently: “‘the impulse has gone.” 

“You will go home?” I asked. 

“T will go home,” she said dully. 

There was an interval of silence. I scarcely knew what next to do. I did 
not believe her; there was no hope in her voice. Yet I felt again a strong desire 
to save her. Hers was no common case, such as we, wanderers of the night, grow 
to observe with indifferent eyes. 

“T will see you leave the river,” I said at last. 

“Good heaven, man!” she cried, suddenly breaking into anger, “who gave 
you liberty to keep a poor soul from rest? What claim have you to the keys 
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of life or death? Your voice rings like a gentleman’s,” said she, and now she 
approached and set a trembling hand upon my arm: “for the love of God leave 
me to what I will. If you are a man of education, if you know anything, you 
will know this, that there are times when we must walk by and avert our eyes. 
I beg you, leave me.” 

I hesitated ; the pitiful prayer shook me. I had no right to stay her. And 
yet the nameless attraction of her voice and manner made me even the less 
disposed to abandon her to her terrible intention. I had the thought that I 
might help her, that her case could not be so bad as to exact this ultimate and 
gloomy penalty. 

“T am no enemy to suicide,” I said at length; “but I am sure of this, that 
he who cuts the knot without- due consideration, and upon a blind instinct, is 
more foolish than he who refuses to cut it at all.” 
she burst forth, and then, subduing her voice, ‘I 


” 


“T have considered . . 
have decided,” she added. 

“You are young,” I said; “I judge that you are not poor. You appear to be 
beautiful. I should say, also, that you are extravagantly impulsive. It is that that 
has rushed you into this. Wait another day, and, before Heaven, I say that if 
you then should decide for death, I would not only not take a step to hinder you, 
but I would approve and wish you well.” 

“You cannot understand,” she said sullenly ; “these things matter nothing to 
me. I cannot wait.” 

“You shall wait,” I declared, “until you have duly reflected. See here,”—for 
I could perceive that to argue with her there was all to no purpose, so set was 
this woman on death,—‘ you shall choose between two alternatives. Either you 
shall go home and reconsider your decision until to-morrow, or I will hand you 
over to the policeman on the bridge near by.” 

Instantly a change came over her. She dropped to the ground. “For the 
love of God,” she pleaded, “do not do that. You must not—-you shall not. 
Don’t say that. If you have ever been yourself in trouble, you will pity me and 
not do that.” 

The terror into which those few words had cast her seemed to me to be 
incommensurate with their importance. I stood there by her, and had nothing to 
reply. It was she who resumed, stifling her sobs and rising to her feet. 

“Very well,” she said more quietly, “I accept your alternative. I will go 
home.” 

‘“‘T will help you home,” I said, somewhat timorously. You are in no 
condition to be left.” 

“As you will,” she answered in her dull voice; and we began to walk upwards 
to the road. I think nothing further passed between us until we had crossed the 
bridge and come into Chelsea. I remember that once, as we passed under a lamp, 
the light struck yellow upon her face, and I was startled simultaneously by her 
beauty and the set grim look she wore. At a house in Damon Gardens she came 
to a pause, inserted a key and pushed open the door. 

“Come,” she said briefly,—‘ enter.” 

I entered with reluctance. ‘The house itself had the appearance of superiority, 
and the room, into which I came at once, bore the impress of wealth and taste. 
It was a drawing-room, the boudoir of a lady, as I guessed; and no sign of 
masculine habits could I perceive upon the walls nor in any article within the 
chamber. The woman herself stood with her back to the door, her bosom 
heaving above the black evening dress, her long arms reaching to the armchair 
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behind which she had taken her place. She had not looked at me until now, 
and as her gaze for the first time met mine I could not but be struck by her 
fine air. 

“You wear the clothes of the destitute,” she began, in a voice which was quiet 
but low; “yet I seem to see in you a gentleman.” 

“T am that,” I said simply. 

“That you have wished me well, however cruel your conduct may have been, 
I do not doubt,” she pursued, without any acknowledgment of my admission. 
“Tt is because of this, and also because I see no other way out of my dilemma, 
that I trust you to-night. You interrupted me inopportunely on the point of a 
deliverance. I have yielded to the force which you threatened, and have brought 
you here. Look about you! This is my house, these are my ornaments, every 
piece and article in this place is mine. My name is Chatterton. I am twenty-five. 
I was married three years ago to—to the man whose name I own. A year ago 
we separated. Was it for my beauty he desired me, or for my money? I cannot 
say. It matters very little. I hated him—he was a devil. He has pestered 
me ever since we parted—for money, for affection—for wantonness. ‘To-night he 
came here. I received him quietly. I found him here when I returned from a 
theatre. He had let himself in through the window, as the servants were in 
bed. My supper was laid for me. I entered with no other thought than of 
kindliness to all men. I found that devil grinning at the table. He gibed at 
me, as always.” 

She paused, and moistened her lips. I said no word. ‘Then she lifted her 


arms from the chair and turned the handle of the door mechanically. ‘I will 
show you the rest,” she said quietly. 

In a maze of pity and astonishment I too rose and followed her. Across the 
hall she opened another door, and stood aside for me to enter. Before me lay a 


table, shining under the gaslight with white linen and sparkling with glasses, and 
at the foot a man sat, hunched in his chair, his head and face resting peacefully 
in his hands upon the table. 

“Ts he drunk?” I asked gently. 

“He is dead,” said the woman slowly. “TI killed him.” 

There was a terrible silence in the room, and then in a moment a warm gush 
of emotion filled my heart. 

“Tt was unintentional,” she went on, with her eyes on the figure. ‘ He used 
horrible words to me. I struck him. He is dead, and he was my husband. You 
see now that I have no course open to me but one.” 

“Madam,” I broke forth, “I have lived much among horrible sights and 
sounds, and you must not wonder if this scene does not affect me. Nay, I have 
myself known the very feelings which animate you now, and here I stand, an 
outlaw, to convict myself of folly. You have accidentally killed a man. Why, so 
did I. But I fled, and added to that still another folly. So must not you do, 
even by the final cowardice of death. Nothing is irretrievable.” 

“There is but one course,” she repeated. 

“Come,” I said quickly: “no one has seen him enter. This man, I doubt 
not, deserved his death, but you must not be concerned in it.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, looking at me for the second time only. 

“You are young,” I said; “I am older, and a man. I have sacrificed my 
career. Your life may still be happy. Let me take this thing away.” 

“What would you do?” she asked impassively. 
“Placed in a box,” I said in a lower voice, “it can be carried away, and 
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dropped into the friendly bosom of the Thames, which receives all secrets and 
discloses none.” 

Her wide eyes considered me, and somewhere in the liquid depths I seemed 
to myself to perceive a great current rise and surge upwards charged with light. 
Her breath came a little. 

“You are kind,” she said, as quietly as before: “ perhaps—perhaps what you 
say can be—be done.” 

“Tt shall be done,” I declared. 

She stood with her hand upon the door, her features lighted up with a new rie 
excitement. ‘ You give me hope,” said she, and glanced back upon the body with 
what seemed like triumph. Her eyes blazed still with satisfaction as they swept 
round to me, and she examined me again. sf 

“You think you can do this?” she asked gently. a, 

“Let me try,” I answered. ies 

“You too have suffered,” she said; “I could not hurt you further.” 

*T cannot be hurt any more,” I replied simply, ‘and I am willing.” 

“You are a good man,” she remarked softly, and passed out into the hall. 
In the pretty drawing-room she stopped and looked at me. “I will accept your 
offer,” she said. ‘You shall take it away. Have you any money? Stay, here is 
a sovereign, which will suffice perhaps.” She pressed a piece of gold into my 
hands, and feverishly turned away. At the door she paused, and took a step 
again towards me. ‘There is a chest that stands in the hall,” she whispered, her 
eyes straining eagerly into mine, her pallid face bent close to me. “TI will have 
it ready in five minutes. I will see to that part. You shall take that and drop 
it, as you say, into the river. I like that idea. It is the best solution, and then 
I shall never be troubled more with it. You promise that?” 

I consented. ‘And you will go to bed?” I asked. 

“Yes, I will go to bed,’ she answered ; and, nodding slowly, she left the room 
noiselessly upon her terrible mission. 

I must have waited some ten minutes in that quiet boudoir. The little marble 
clock, striking one o’clock, roused me from my strange reflections. In that space 
of time I had almost repented of my impulsive offer. I had time to cool and 
harden, and I saw myself rashly committed to a perilous expedition for the sake 
of two fine eyes and a weeping woman. But I was now bound by my promise ; 
I could not withdraw; and with some impatience I got up and crossed to the 
door of the drawing-room. As I did so I thought I heard a soft voice calling, 
calling ever so gently from without. I opened the door and peered out into the 
twilight, and the first thing that met my eyes was the oaken chest standing against s 
the wall. I went to the hall door and pushed back the lock, and the strong air 
blew out of the summer night upon me. If I were going to fulfil my promise 
to Mrs. Chatterton I must be stirring. A cab was coming swiftly down the road, 
and across the way a policeman, heavily marching, was slowly passing. I shrank | 
back into the doorway. I turned; a certain dread of the position dropped upon 
me. +The gas, turned low in the hall, shed a faint radiance upon the still chest, 
and streamed up the stairway towards the upper storeys. I fancied that I could 
make out in that gloaming light, far up, motionless against the balustrade, the 
shining of two long still arms and a white bosom glowing faintly. The cab-bells 
jingled near me. The policeman turned the corner; I walked down into the 
pathway, and put up my hand to the cabmaa. 





And now began the second part of that remarkable and horrible adventure. 
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The chest stood before me with its awful burden, and I was driving—I hardly 
knew whither. The man had directions to go east, and we wandered through the 
desolate wilderness of Belgravia, and by Victoria Street towards Charing Cross. 
I had not yet determined upon my destination. The river it must be in the end, 
but I could not tell the cabman to drive on to the riverside, and yet I must be 
set down at some point from which the chest might be conveyed to the Thames. 
Presently I hit upon a design which, though hazardous, was quite practicable. I 
dared not drop the chest from the Embankment, the risk was so great; while upon 
the Surrey side the ebbing of the tide would sooner or later expose the terrible 
secret. But I remembered a spot among the wharves where I could get access to 
the river, and boats of the barges. I could put out thence into the middle of the 
water, and in that solitude discharge my abominable burden into the depths. I 
put my hand through the peep-hole to give the driver his instructions, and at the 
same moment the horse slipped, plunged, reeled, skated along the shining 
pavement, and went down. 

I was flung across the splash-board, and the driver was hurled with force to 
the ground. We rose, bewildered from the shock; but the horse did not rise—he 
had injured a leg. 

Immediately flowed in upon me with a sensation of horror the consequences 
of this hapless accident. The box had slipped from the cab, and lay upon the 
roadway. We had passed Piccadilly Circus, and were in the region of Leicester 
Square, far from the Thames, and still farther from the point at which I was 
aiming. I cast a helpless look about me. Already the fall of the horse had 
brought two or three night-wanderers to the spot, and a man in evening dress 
stopped and stood smoking a cigar as he watched the scene. But what struck 
fear into my heart was the sight of a policeman, who approached, observed the 
struggling animal carefully, and entered into conversation with the driver. Ere I 
could recover my wits he came up to me. 

“You have a heavy box there,” he said. 

I could detect some suspicion in his voice, and his eyes were scrutinising my 
shabby clothes. I returned him an answer with what nonchalance I could muster, 
and addressed the cabman. At all hazards I must get away—get away with my 
chest. The cabman declared that he could take me no farther, and there was no 
other hansom in sight. 

“Where were you going?” inquired the constable, and his curt tones sent me 
into a new terror. 

I stammered. ‘An hotel,” I said. 

“What hotel?” he asked, after a pause. 

It was on my tongue to name one of the chief hotels at Charing Cross, 
but I was conscious of my frayed and dirty garments. I made an indefinite 
reply, pointing towards Soho; and at this juncture a hoarse voice broke on my 
agitation. 

“We'll carry it for you, guv’nor.” 

One of the loafers was speaking ; and, accepting the solution as a deliverance, 
I assented hurriedly, and paid the cabman. Two men shouldered the chest, and 
moved slowly up a bye-street. I followed, and the policeman stood watching us. 

At the first corner I breathed more freely, and began to consider where I was. 
A low, dingy lamp hung in the doorway of a dirty-looking house near by, upon 
which I made out the name of “ Private Hotel.” It was a disreputable place to 
to look on, but I stopped the men at the door. They put down their burden, 
and I met the eyes of the foremost. He regarded me with an evil grin, and to 
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my horror I recognised him as a “scriever” in whose company I had slept out 
of doors some two nights back. 

“This is better than the Park,” he said hoarsely. 

There was no chance of mistaking his meaning, and, to emphasise it, he patted 
his chest. “Rum luggage,” said he, with a leer: “ you managed the copper well.” 

To say the truth, I was quite frightened now, but I knew that to show my 
alarm would be foolish. 

“You must carry the box to my room,” I said sharply; and entering, I made 
the arrangements for my night’s lodging. 

Under the weight of their burden the two men staggered up the stairs to the 
very last floor, and then I pulled out a piece of silver and paid them. 

The scriever held the shilling in his palm. “I think I know better than that; 
I can do better than that,” he repeated meaningly. 

“'That’s all youre going to get,” I said peremptorily, “so clear out.” 

His companion left the room, and I heard him clattering down the stairs ; but 
the scriever remained. 

“You think I don’t know what you got in that there box,” he snarled: “ well, 
I reckon it’s worth more’n a bob to me.” 

“Tf you don’t get out,” I cried angrily, ‘I will throw you out.” 

“Very well, mister,” he said, retreating ; “I keep my eye on you, Mister Toff.” 

I made a step towards him, and he disappeared. I looked at the door and 
sat down on the bed, feeling mighty bad, as you may suppose. Of course the 
man could know nothing, but he might easily raise an alarm, and I was the mark 
for suspicion. If I was seized, and the chest was found!—the fear of it crept 
chilly through me. 

I cannot say what pangs of foreboding I endured through the rest of the 
night. I got no sleep; indeed, I made no attempt to sleep. The candle slowly 
guttered down until the summer dawn appeared through the wretched blinds 
of that garret, and still I lay with my eyes upon that formidable chest. I was 
up early, took some breakfast, for I was ravenous with hunger, and considered 
the position. I dared not make another movement until after dark; and here, 
therefore, in this sordid attic I was condemned to lie. I feigned to sleep most 
of the day, and so the dreadful hours wore on. It was ten o’clock before I 
ventured out, and, ere doing so, I called for the bill. It was heavier than I had 
expected, but that was not what brought me up with a fresh alarm. It was this: 
I put my hand in my pocket, and found most of my money was gone. ‘There 
was barely enough to pay the bill, and I was left with sixpence to get the chest 
across the river. I had no doubt that I owed this to my friend the scriever. 
The dilemma was worse than ever: I could not move without money, and there 
was but one course to pursue, on which I determined forthwith. I must go back 
to the house in Damon Gardens, and get a few more shillings. 

Leaving word that I would return shortly, I went out, with the intention of 
making my way to Chelsea; but the first thing that met my eyes as I turned into 
the street was the figure of the scriever under the lamplight. I withdrew quickly, 
for I dared not leave the chest unguarded to that scoundrel. I was desperate, 
and ere I had re-entered the hotel I had resolved to take it with me. 

It was half-past ten before I set off upon my second cab-journey, with the chest 
in front of me. The scriever was not visible when I started, but at the Marble 
Arch I saw him running upon the farther pavement. He kept a long, swift stride, 
his long, lean figure sidling, as it were, along. The sight whipped up my blood ; 
I shouted to the driver to “push on.” ‘The horse was tired and weak-kneed, and 
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I fretted at the pace we went; yet, when we came into Damon Gardens the 
scriever was not in sight. We had evidently outrun if we had not outworn him. 
In a better state of confidence I stopped the cab before Mrs. Chatterton’s house, 
and springing up the steps, rang at the bell. I had given myself no time to 
reconsider, for if I reflected upon the real facts of my position and my errand, I 
felt I should lose my courage. ‘There was also the dread of facing the woman, 
and of the confession I must make of failure. If the affair had been less urgent 
I should have been ashamed to come a-begging there. And out of the mouth 
of the hansom protruded the horrible box. I began to waver even as the door 
opened, and a man-servant asked my business. My visible pause and my general 
appearance, no doubt, raised doubts in the fellow. He took me for what I was— 
a person come to beg. 

“Mrs. Chatterton is not in,” he declared, and waited for me to go. 

But by this time I was aware that I could not turn back. The cab stood 
behind me. I was in bond to it, for I had no money; and the oaken chest hung 
about my neck in chains. I urged the necessity of seeing Mrs. Chatterton, but 
he still more curtly refused me. 

“T must see her,” I exclaimed vehemently. 

He grew angry, and his voice also was raised upon the street. In the midst 
of the noisy argument a harsh voice croaked in my ear: “Shall I carry that there 
box for you, guv’nor ?” 

I started about, and there was my lean and half-starved scriever grinning from 
the lowermost step. “ Let me ’elp you with it, same’s last night,” he persisted. 

The interposition shook me, and the servant stared at us from one to the other. 
I saw no escape from my plight. I was doomed to drive about London in a cab 
for which I could not pay, and from which I could not escape, in the company 
of that Thing. ‘The scriever and the cabman stood between me and flight. 

I took a decision. It was a last move, and I could make no other. ‘“ Yes,” 
said I to the grinning scriever, “fetch it in”; and to the servant, “I have 
something for your mistress, which I must leave if I can’t see her.” 

Both appeared to be astonished, but I had a last hope that I should by this 
desperate act at once throw off the scriever and conquer the opposition of the 
servant. The scriever toiled up the steps with the chest, and tottered into the 
hall. He wore the look of one who has been grievously deceived. But it was 
the servant that drew my attention. He flung up his hands. 

“Why, that’s missus’s chest!” he exclaimed: “ what are you doing with it, I 
should like to know ?” 

“That I will explain to your mistress,” I said. 

The noise brought the door of the dining-room open, and a man in evening 
dress came into the hall. 

“What's all this about?” he asked with authority. 

““Missus’s chest, sir,” said the servant, with excitement. “This man_here’s 
brought it home. Where’d he get it, I’d like to know?” 

“Was it stolen?” asked the stranger. 

“Lost this very morning, sir,” said the servant. 

The man in evening dress looked at me. He was squarely built, with a heavy 
jowl, and wore short, thick black hair, streaked with grey. “What have you got 
to say?” he asked. 

“What I have to say must be said to Mrs. Chatterton,” I returned in despair. 

He was silent; then, “Come in here,” he said quietly, “and bring that chest,” 
he added to the servant. 
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When we were alone he scrutinised me carefully, coldly, and with an air of 
command. He was a formidable person, and I seemed to recall him from 
somewhere. 

“What is it all about?” he asked shortly. 

“Excuse me,” I stammered, “I am at liberty to speak to Mrs. Chatterton 
only.” 

“T am authorised to act for Mrs. Chatterton,’ 
that chest ?” 

He jerked his head towards it, where it lay under the gaslight, and my 
frightened eye dwelt upon it with fascination. I said nothing. He made a step 
towards it and pulled at the lid, ineffectually. 

“Ah, I forgot: it’s a spring lock,” he said, and took a poker from the 
fire-place. I sprang forward. 

“You shall not touch it,” I said. “It is Mrs. Chatterton’s secret. She gave 
it to me, and I will return it to her only.” 

He swept me aside with his arm, and ere I could reason had inserted a portion 
of the poker and thrown his weight upon it. His eyes were burning with a strong 
feeling. ‘There was the sound of smashing wood. I leaped forward again with a 
cry of alarm; but suddenly I paused, and fell back against the table. I paused 
because the sense of who this man was came swiftly, unexpectedly to me. I knew 
now those thick, black locks, even without that ugly bandage on the back of the 
head. He was the dead man. 

As this dawned upon me in terror and bewilderment, there was the noise of 
the lid opening, and the man gave utterance to a cry. He fell upon his knees, 
and over the top of his head I peered into the open chest. 

Perhaps I should have guessed it had I been capable of thinking clearly after 
that sudden recognition. From the time when it was certain that the man, 
Chatterton, was still alive, it could be only one body that lay sleeping within the 
chest that was a coffin. She rested very still and quiet, her features perturbed no 
more than if she slumbered, and the eyes closed as is not always general with the 
dead ; and in her fingers she still held the bottle she had emptied. 

The man, Chatterton, who had been her husband, leaned motionless by the 
chest, staring fixedly on the beautiful and inanimate clay. I could not guess his 
feelings, nor do I know if he had been at all prepared for this catastrophe. But 
he seemed like a man who has been stunned under a blow, for he said nothing 
but continued to gaze. Maybe he had used her very ill, as she said; and here, 
by this strange coffin, he was repenting, and was recalling a forgotten and not 
wholly selfish love. But his abstraction did not escape me. I was still a fugitive 
and an outlaw, and my brain began to work cunningly. I regained my wits 
sharply. Stealing noiselessly from the room, I left him there, crouching over 
his dead wife, and passed out into the street silently. The darkness befriended 
me ; I slipped by the cab, where the driver was idly dozing, and turning the corner, 
unseen, made off for Bermondsey. 


’ 


he said sharply. “ What’s in 
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DRAMATISTS AND THEIR METHODS. 


' ‘* The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
hs Th’ assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering.” 
CHAUCER. 


T is not the easiest thing 
in the world to find 
anything that is both 

new and true to write of 
Arthur Wing Pinero, Sydney 
Grundy, and Henry Arthur 
Jones—the triumvirate to 
whom is granted by common 
accord the distinction of 
being considered the foremost 
English dramatists of the day. 
They are the three who, 
above all the members of 
their craft, have—to borrow 
a phrase from France— 
“found themselves” more 
completely than have any of 
their fellow-workers in the 
same field of endeavour. As 
a consequence, publicity— 
the invariable penalty of fame 
nowadays—has been relent- 
lessly exacted of them, and 
for years past every trivial 
detail of their personalities 
(real and imaginary) has been 
incontinently seized upon by 
the irrepressible paragraphists 
of a pushful press. ‘To such 
Mr, Arthur Pinero. a pitch has this been carried 

out that now it almost seems 

| that the only new things to say of them are not true, while the few true ones are 
not new. Accordingly, one must resort to writing something of their work, rather 
than of their natures, in order to meet with any success in gaining the attention of 
fresh readers. This plan of campaign, too, should “ make for good ”—to adopt the 
expressive terminology of the Sunday newspapers; for signs are not wanting that 
by this time the public is getting more than a little tired of the inanities concerning 
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celebrities of all degrees that are daily dished up for them in Pink Paragraphs for 
Peculiar People. For instance, the intimation that Mr. McCluskie (the Highland 
stylist) cultivates his literary gifts on a diet of Scotch marmalade and red herrings 
is not, after all, of quite the importance to the outside world that its recorders would 
appear to think. In the same way, it is only a small proportion of readers who really 
care to learn that Mr. Pontifex-Smythe (the Bohemian Balladist) parts his hair at 
the side and his name in the centre, etc. Nevertheless, these items of information 
(together with any number of similar ones) are carefully gathered up by the Peeping 
Toms of Modern Grub Street and continually disseminated in a thousand impertinent 
paragraphs throughout the length and breadth of the Kingdom. 

In this paper, however, it is merely proposed to give some account of the 
means by which the dramatists mentioned have come into their Kingdom, without 
intruding upon the privacy which belongs to them as private individuals. Starting, 
then, with Mr. Pinero, it may be as well—before proceeding to other matters—to 
rapidly sketch the main features in his career during the five-and-twenty years or 
so in which he has been before the public. 

As the consulter of any biographical dictionary of the day can ascertain for 
himself, Arthur Wing Pinero was born in London in 1855. ‘The son of a solicitor, 
he went into his father’s office as a boy, and remained there for some years. It 
is only natural to suppose that the training he received there contributed largely 
to the wonderful insight into the workings of the human mind _ that, later on, he 
was to develop so signally in his plays. ‘The dramatic instinct thus awakened in 
him had its first outlet in making him an amateur actor. Apparently, it had also 
the effect of implanting in him a distaste of the career for which he had primarily 
been intended ; for, previous to earning his articles, he took the decisive step of 
becoming an active member of “the profession.” This was in 1874, when he 
accepted an engagement to play “general utility” at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
Shortly afterwards, he migrated to the Globe Theatre, London, and, in 1876, 
became a member of the Lyceum Company. Here he remained until 1881, 
during which time he sustained a considerable variety of parts. 

Nevertheless, his first love—dramatic authorship—still dominated him. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that he employed his leisure in writing plays. 
The first of these to be offered to an audience was a farce entitled Zwo Hundred 
a Year. ‘This, which was specially written for Mrs. R. C. Carton (Miss Compton), 
was produced at the Globe Theatre. Soon afterwards, Sir Henry Irving (then 
Mr. Irving) put on at his Wellington Street house a more ambitious effort of his. 
This was a one-act play called Daisy’s Escape. In this, as in his next play, 
Bye-gones, the principal part was played by the author. 

It was not until the month of November 1880, however, that Mr. Pinero came 
to be seriously regarded by the public as a dramatist of the front rank. ‘This was 
occasioned by the production, under the Hare and Kendal management, of his 
comedy Zhe Money Spinner at the St. James’s Theatre. In the following year 
it was succeeded by Zhe Sguire, which met with an even better reception. The 
date is also noticeable in that it was at this time that the new playwright transferred 
his services from the Lyceum to the Haymarket Theatre. After a short period of 
work here under Sir Squire Bancroft (then lessee at this house) he relinquished 
his stage career for one of dramatic authorship only. Recognising that no man 
can serve two arts, any more than he can two masters, he now doffed the sock 
and buskin for good and all. That his choice was an eminently wise one, it is 
scarcely necessary to insist here. Ever since that date his pen has been busy, 
and a constant succession of comedies, farces, and plays of all descriptions has 
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been given by him to the theatre-goers of practically every country where dramatic 
performances are presented. Nor is this to be wondered at, for a playwright with 
a range from Sweet Lavender to The Gay Lord Quex, from The Profligate to 
Dandy Dick, is a playwright who can readily enlist the suffrages of audiences in all 
the five continents. It is only work that is distinguished by that rare quality which 
Goethe affirmed makes a thing “belong to all mankind” that produces this effect. 
Under these circumstances, it will readily be conceived that Mr. Pinero, with 
his interesting personality, is an ideal “subject” for an interview. Unfortunately, 
a single difficulty stands in the way. As it consists in the fact that he has a very 
strong antipathy to being interviewed—in the ordinary acceptance of the term—it is 
rather a material one. However, on this occasion he so far broke through his 
rule as to give me a few particulars—in response to my inquiries—on the subject 
of the work with which he is so intimately connected. ‘It is far too customary, 
though, in these days,” he remarked to me when we discussed the ethics of the 
question, “to regard the artist as a tradesman who wants to push his wares. As 
I feel strongly on the matter, so I speak strongly on it. The playwright (in 
common with all others who practise an art) is—apart from his Public—a private 
individual. Consequently, he is entitled to have his privacy respected, and he 
should not be made a means of catering to the vulgar curiosity of the multitude. 
How his work is conceived, how the experiences arise which go to make up 
its manufacture, and what system of drudgery he applies to his life in order to 
put his experiences upon paper, is therefore entirely his own concern. As a 
matter of fact, though, however strict a system of work a writer may profess to 
have, it is probable that no two tasks are ever discharged quite in the same way.” 
The expression “ drudgery ” suggested a question. “ Will you tell me,” I asked, 
“the chief difficulty that you encounter in your work?” 
“ A rooted belief in one’s incompetency,” answered Mr. Pinero with a smile. 
“Let us suppose,” I urged, “for the sake of argument, that the majority of 
dramatists who have yet to make their names are not seriously troubled with these 
qualms. Can you tell, then,” I went on, ignoring Mr. Pinero’s gesture of 
deprecation, “if the difficulty of getting a hearing for their work has increased of 
late, or not?” 





“Tn my young days,” was the reply, ‘‘I never experienced. any difficulty. Such 
difficulties, too, as do exist are, in my opinion, greatly exaggerated. By this I 
mean that a good play—no matter by whom written —will surely attract the 
attention of a manager. It is to such a person’s direct interest to examine every 
play submitted to him. I know, too, that plays are generally so read with the 
hope that a pearl ot price may be discovered: indeed, the discovery of sound work 
by an untried author is really a prize much coveted by a manager. Of course, in 
the case of bad plays, certain difficulties in obtaining a production do exist; 
but even these difficulties,” added Mr. Pinero laughingly, “are, as you may have 
observed, occasionally surmounted.” 

Acquiescing readily enough in this view, I directed the conversation into a 
tresh channel, and took the Opportunity of asking Mr. Pinero if he considered that 
the general standard of acting had improved of recent years. 

“The refinements of acting,” he returned, “are more apparent nowadays. This 
quality, however, has been gained at the expense of robustness and strength. I 
will say no more than this, though, because I am too closely in touch with the 
actors and actresses of the present day to feel free to criticise them.” 

“Talking of criticism,” I put in at this juncture, “I suppose, Mr. Pinero, it is 
useless to ask you to express an opinion on this subject ?” 
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“ Quite useless,” was the answer ; “because, however willing I might be to air 
my views on the matter, I am peculiarly unqualified to do so from the fact that I 
very rarely read it.” 

Before I left the pleasant study where so much of his work is conceived and 
developed —and which, from the extreme orderliness of its arrangements, is 
Suggestive of the practice there of almost any pursuit but that of dramatic 
authorship—I secured for the purpose of reproduction the following page from the 
original manuscript of Mr. Pinero’s latest success—Zhe Gay Lord Quex. It is a 
fragment of the dialogue between the Duchess and Quex in Act III. 
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The first impression that the average man gets of Sydney Grundy is that he is 


“brawny and brainy.” It is a fortunate one, too, for these three words make up a' 
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and adapted) ranging from farcical comedies like Zhe Arabian Nights to works of 
such widely differing genres as A Bunch of Violets, The Degenerates, and The Black 
Tulip. In the intervals of writing farces, comedies, and plays of a merely serious 
nature, he has also contrived to find time to write librettos for Haddon Hall 
and Zhe Vicar of Bray. Indeed, pantomime is the only province in which he 
has not yet strayed. However, Mr. Grundy’s period of literary activity is not 
yet concluded. 

Although when put to it Mr. Grundy can construct melodrama with the best of 
them (witness Zhe Union Jack) it is as an author of a different description of 
dramatic fare that he prefers to 
be judged. For this reason, 
my conversation with him was 
confined to the discussion of 
his later works. In answer 
to a question concerning the 
length of time it took him to 
complete a play, he told me 
that he might fairly be de- 
scribed as a _ rapid writer. 
“Every one of my plays,” he 
observed, “has been written in 
less time than it has taken 
to rehearse it. The idea of 
The Degenerates, for instance, 
occurred to me in the late 
spring of 1899. In a little 
more than four months later 
it had been worked out to the 
minutest detail, cast, rehearsed, 
and produced.” 

Since first seriously adopt- 
ing the profession of a play- 
wright, Mr. Grundy’s methods 
have, I ascertained, somewhat 
changed. ‘Thus, in the early 
days when he was endeavouring 
to get a hearing for his work, 
it was his habit to carefully 
plot out everything—even down Mr. Sydney Grundy. 
to the entrances and exits— 
before putting pen to paper. Now, however, he told me, he has given this up 
almost entirely, because he finds that the difficulties with which, as a neophyte, 
he was confronted, disappear when he sits down to his desk and brings the weight 
of his experience to bear on the matter. 

The mention of the word “desk” naturally directs one’s thoughts to the 
methods of working resorted to by Mr. Grundy. In his case they are very simple. 
A comfortable room, comparative freedom from interruption, an arm-chair—and 
a pipe—are all that he asks for. On no account must the last item be 
omitted, for, to Mr. Grundy, tobacco gives the inspiration that others of his craft 
derive from books, pictures, the scent of flowers, the voices of men and women, 
the breaking of the waves upon the shore, or whatever it may be that they 
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require to stimulate their mental energies. Mr. Grundy has no need for these 
adventitious aids, and does not even ask for the open air. As for working at the 
seaside, he cannot do it at all. In connection with this, he confided to me that, 
before making the discovery, he unfortunately built himself—not “a lordly pleasure 
house,” but a modest roof-tree at Margate. As soon as he had established 
himself there, however, he found that his power of concentration failed him, and 
that he could only profitably occupy himself with revision. Consequently, it is at 
his London home, Winter Lodge, Addison Road, that the main part of his 
composition is performed. 

Original in his work, Mr. Grundy is equally original in his methods. Although 
it cannot be said of him that he writes by fits and starts, it is certainly a fact 
that there are times when he gets through more work in a few days than at other 
times he does in as many weeks. As a general rule, it is not until the evening 
that he commences any original composition, as he prefers to devote the earlier 
hours to revising what he may have written on the previous night. His manuscript, 
however, is but little altered on this second reading, for Mr. Grundy does not set 
anything down on it without having a very good reason for doing so. ‘The lines 
appended below are a facsimile of the original draft of a well-known passage in 
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The Degenerates. At rehearsal, however, it was considered advisable to soften 
somewhat the rather trenchant adjectives first resolved upon. As a result, the 
Viscount’s observation “‘ you’re a damn’d swindle,” was altered into “ you're a fair 
treat.” 

It has already been remarked that Mr. Grundy obtains inspiration from tobacco. 
This, however, is not the sole source of the quality, for (but in a secondary degree, 
certainly) books and pictures have occasionally furnished him with ideas of which 
he has made good use in his different plays. In connection with this, it is 
interesting to note that the motif of Sowing the Wind was partly suggested by a 
well-known painting of Dendy Sadler’s, 

With Mr. Grundy, rehearsing is a very serious business indeed. Defining a 
playwright as “a person capable of putting his own play on the boards,” he 
concerns himself personally with details, and has the whole gamut of stagecraft at 
his fingers’ ends. Absolutely unsparing of himself, he insists on equal attention to 
the business in hand being displayed by every one—from principal to call-boy 
—engaged in the interpretation of any of his works. One of the chief difficulties 
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that he experiences while rehearsals are in progress is that the capabilities of a 
cast differ widely with each individual member thereof. While some require but 
a couple of weeks’ drilling, with others he finds that thrice this period will scarcely 
suffice. He thinks, however, that on the whole the general standard of acting is 
on a higher plane than it was a few years ago. ‘The improvement he attributes to 
the fact that nowadays players are more natural in their methods. 

I put to Mr. Grundy a query on the subject of working on commission, and 
learned in reply that, so far as he was concerned, he sometimes, and only under 
pressure, adopted this method. ‘“ Managers,” he remarked, “‘come to me with their 
ideas, and commission me to provide them with plays on certain specific subjects. 
But I don’t like this sort of work, and I don’t mean to do any more of it.” Of 
course, this method saves a good deal of trouble to either party, but, at the same 
time, it certainly strikes the lay mind as somewhat tending to reduce dramatic 
composition to a business, rather than to elevate it to an art. This, however, is, 
after all, a matter for the playwright to decide. So long as he contrives to satisfy 
the theatre-goer, his methods of doing so need not be too closely inquired into. 

On the subject of criticism, Mr. Grundy holds particularly strong views, and 
apparently regards dramatic critics in much the same light as that in which Byron 
thought of reviewers when he wrote :— 

** As soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff; 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, before 
You trust in critics.” 


The head and front of the offending of the craft is, according to him, “that 
it does not represent the public, and is a mere bundle of arbitrary personal 
opinions, too often biassed.” In support of his contention, he exhibited to me 
several columns of notices culled from the morning, evening, daily, weekly, and 
monthly journals, containing widely differing expressions of opinion on one of his 
plays. ‘“ How,” he asked me, “is the Public, groping in the dark for enlightenment, 
to make up its mind when it is given half a dozen contradictory reports regarding 
the same performance in periodicals of equal standing? When. critics fall out, who 
shall decide? For instance, one censor told me that my characters in Zhe 
Degenerates were ‘unnatural.’ All that I can say to this is that I took them from 
life. In doing so, I actually toned them down, in order to prevent this very charge 
being levelled against me.” 

From this we turned to the discussion of the prospects of the dramatists of 
the future. Here Mr. Grundy is happily sanguine. ‘“ There is still,” he remarked, 
in reply to a question of mine, “a great difficulty for the unknown man to get a 
hearing ; but it is as nothing compared to what it was formerly. Nowadays, there 
is so much in the neophyte’s favour. For instance, there is a bigger theatre-going 
public. To cater for these there are more theatres ; consequently, more plays are 
wanted. When would-be dramatists. learn to be practical they will meet whatever 
success they deserve.” 

The story of Mr. Grundy’s own début as a playwright should go far to encourage 
those who are as yet unheard. In 1872 he wrote a slight comedietta entitled 
A Little Change. What to do with it was the problem with which he was now 
confronted. With Mr. Grundy, however, difficulties exist only to. be promptly 
overcome. Accordingly, inscribing on the title-page the legend—“ You may play 
this for nothing,” he posted the packet to Mr. Buckstone, at that time lessee of 
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the Haymarket Theatre. Within a few weeks the young author received the 
following letter from the business-manager :— 


“ DEAR SIR,— 

“Mr. Buckstone desires me to inform you that your comedietta is in 
rehearsal, and will be produced at his forthcoming Benefit. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
will play the principal parts. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ F, WEATHERSBY.” 


Since those days, Mr. Grundy’s terms have somewhat risen, 
Although this initial effort was favourably received, a single comedietta does 
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Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 


not make a successful dramatist. Accordingly, Mr. Grundy, who, by the way, had 
then for some time past been a fully-fledged barrister, went back to the Bar in 
order to gain a livelihood. The Stage, however, still held the first place in his 
affections ; and so, after fourteen weary years, during which hard times were more 
frequently his lot than were halcyon days, he at last found himself firmly established 
as a recognised playwright. 

Here is an interesting series of coincidences in connection with Zhe 
Degenerates. At was produced at the same theatre as that in which, seven-and- 
twenty years earlier, the author made his début as a dramatist; in which Mrs. 
Langtry, the principal actress, made her first professional appearance in London ; 
and in which Miss Grundy, his daughter, came first before the footlights. 


Townshend House, North Gate, Regent’s Park, where Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
lives and does the greater part of his work, was at one time the London residence 
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of Mr. Alma Tadema. The studio in which the artist formerly painted so many 
of his pictures has, however, become the room where the dramatist writes his 
plays. Essentially the workroom of a busy playwright though it now be (and 
thus furnished for use rather than for ornament), traces of its former occupancy 
still exist in the fine William Morris tapestry that covers the walls, the decoration 
of the ceiling, and the profusion of artistic odds and ends that are scattered about 
in various directions. Round two sides runs a long, low bookcase, upon the 
topmost shelf of which stands a row of framed playbills, recording the casts 
which have been associated with the production of the author’s different dramas. A 
couple of tables covered with notebooks and papers occupy commanding positions, 
while more books and papers are piled upon chairs and almost overflow on to the 
carpet. It is at a third and smaller table, however, on which is but little beyond 
a travelling-desk, that the greater portion of the dramatist’s work is composed. 

The majority of this, he told me, is performed in the afternoon and evening, 
while the morning is usually devoted to the thinking out of details. After 
luncheon he attends to the clothing, as it were, of the skeleton of the plot that 
has been simmering in his mind during the earlier hours of the day, and 
accordingly then devotes himself to developing his rough notes. 

The author of Zhe Liars is not, it should be observed, one of those dramatists 
who airily talk of “dashing off their work.” On the contrary, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones is one of the most painstaking of playwrights imaginable, and scarcely a line 
of any of his dramas is finally approved of by himself until he has altered and 
polished it over and over again. Hence, the difference between the first and last 
state of any one of his plays is exceedingly great. As a consequence of this 
careful revision, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is, so far as mere output goes, likely to 
be accounted a slow worker. In fact, three plays in two years is, he once remarked, 
the utmost that he considers himself capable of writing. 

The accompanying facsimile of a page of the manuscript of Zhe Liars is of 
interest, as showing how the dialogue between Falkner and Sir Christopher was 
finally permitted to stand. 

From his answer to my stock question as to whether he wrote “on commission ” 
or not, I gathered that Mr. Henry Arthur Jones adopts the policy of writing his 
play first, and of then submitting it to the manager whom he considers it best 
calculated to suit. With regard to the casting thereof, he expressed himself as 
being strongly of opinion that the author should have a decided voice in the 
matter, and that, so far as he himself was concerned, he always stipulated for this. 
For this reason, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones devotes a good deal of his time to 
looking out for talent on the business-side of the stage door. Unfortunately, his 
labours in this direction are not productive of any embarrassing amount of success. 
How greatly this has proved the case is abundantly evident from the fact that he 
once personally tested three hundred would-be applicants for parts in three touring 
companies of one of his plays. Of this total, only six were found to possess 
qualifications of even a “middling” nature. Asked to account for this unfortunate 
state of affairs, he told me that he considered it to be largely due to the absence 
of any school of acting in England, and added that he thought there were far 
too many incompetent people on the boards nowadays. In consequence of this, 
he holds that the dramatist is not fairly judged, and that the criticism of the 
public resolves itself into a mere criticism of the representation by the actor of 
the dramatist’s work. As a result of this, he thinks that too often the playwright 
is blamed for the player’s incompetency. At the same time, he readily admits 
that instances frequently occur when the dramatist derives great advantage from 
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0 actor’s personality. ‘The whole question, however,” he remarked in conclusion, 
‘is a most difficult one to decide satisfactorily. Until we get a public who can 
discriminate between the work of the plz iywright and the work of the actor we are 


scarcely likely to get an intelligent appreciation of a play.” 
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As a remedy, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones strongly advocates that plays should be 
printed, in order that the judgment of the audience may be delivered on his written, 
rather than his spoken work. It is, however, only of recent years that dramatists 
have taken to seeking a publisher as well as a public ; and at present it is, perhaps, 
a little early to examine the results of what is really but an experiment. 

As no conversation with a successful playwright is considered really complete 
without obtaining from him an expression of opinion regarding the prospects of 
the as yet unknown dramatist, I put a question upon the subject to Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, and learned, in response, that he considered that every disposition 
exists among managers to welcome new authors. This naturally led to the query 
why so few tyros in this province of literary art proved themselves worthy of 
the managerial welcome. “ Because they are so ignorant of the task they impose 
upon themselves,” was the answer. “ Just as a school for acting is wanted, so also 
is one for playwrights. The fact is, dramatic writing is more beset with difficulties 
than is any other form of authorship imaginable. Nevertheless, the amateur rushes 
boldly in and storms the managerial office, before he has mastered the very 
rudiments of his craft. He fails, and wonders why, darkly whispering something 
about ‘conspiracy.’ ” 

In leaving this subject, one can scarcely do better than direct attention to the 
sentiments expressed in a certain article which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones contributed 
some years ago to the /Vineteenth Century :—“It is far harder to write a play than 
to build a house. Nobody starts building a house without a course of previous 
training, yet hundreds of people start to write plays with no better acquaintance 
with the details of play-construction than a man might gain of house-construction 
in a few casual glances at the outside of one.” To this profession of dramatic 
faith the author still firmly inclines. 

Horace WYNDHAM. 
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THE MERCY OF MY LORD HUNGERFORD. 
N April, the Earl of Arundel reinforced his posts on the Hampshire border ; 
for word was brought that the Lord Hungerford had burst out of the West, 
licking up the country like a devouring fire. The western parts of Sussex 
had been well ransacked by the Earl’s men, and the augmented garrisons found 
themselves sorely straitened for provisions: therefore Sir John Shelley, who 
commanded in those parts for the White Rose, must needs throw out foraging 
parties into Hampshire, to be beforehand, if it might be, with Lord Hungerford’s 
people. 

Upon a day of shower and sunshine, one of these parties had strayed farther 
afield than ordinary. ‘To say truth, the country was a poor one for foraging, being 
for the most part forest ; and the outlying farmsteads that they had raided, yielded 
but a scanty supply of fowls, and a hog or two. ‘The unhappy owners knew better 
than to gainsay the foragers’ requisitions; moreover, my Lord Hungerford was not 
likely to be more delicate in the matter. But with all the goodwill in the world, 
the farmers could do but little; therefore it behoved the troops to work hard for 
their victuals, from fear as much of an empty belly as of Sir John’s displeasure. 

The company had been abroad since daylight ; and it was now about two of 
the afternoon, when they drew out of a hanging woodland of the forest of Bere 
upon a space of down, set sparsely with yew trees. ‘There were some dozen 
mounted archers and men-at-arms, and perhaps twice as many bowmen and 
billmen on foot—a handful of footsore and rain-sodden fellows. The sun shone 
warmly after the last storm, and the larks sprang singing out of the wet grass. 
To the footmen the sun was welcome enough, to dry their wet clothes; but the 
men-at-arms, suffocating in their steel sheathing, and being now, as they thought, 
in their own country, began to strip off their gauntlets and headpieces. Their 
leader, an old man, was himself the first to unburden his head of the heavy 
salade, then looked up into the blue above him, whistling contentedly. There 
was but little talk, for they were all well weary, and tramped stolidly along, with 
no sound but the jingling of harness, the singing of the larks, and the vacant 
whistling of the leader. 

The track led eastward across the open, and into another hanger of beeches 
that clung to the precipitous bank. Suddenly, as they straggled over the down, 
from the wood in front there came a sound that brought the whistling to an end, 
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and each man’s hand to his weapon. An arrow sang out of the trees, and grazed 
the leader’s scalp; another struck his horse, and horse and rider went down like 
a felled beech. ‘The arrows from the front thickened into a shower, and single 
shots came dropping from the yew trees. ‘The bowmen hastened to string their 
bows and reply at random, while the men-at-arms made shift to set their armour 
in order. But the unseen archers were master-marksmen. Besides many footmen, 
four of the Earl’s horsemen fell, shot in the head before they found time to 
replace their helmets. Then, as the flight of arrows slackened, a shout arose from 
the wood, and there poured out upon the shattered company a rabble of bowmen 
and billmen, bearing on their cassocks the badge of the Wheatsheaf. But little 
quarter was wont to be given in that bloody war; but if the Earl’s men had had 
any hope of it, they were now assured that they were come to grips with death. 
The surviving men-at-arms rode desperately at the Lancastrians; but one after 
the other their horses were struck down, and the riders rolling helpless in their 
armour. The fight was already become a butchery, when a squadron of horse 
came up at a gallop, and the leader called upon the victors in Lord Hungerford’s 
name to give over. ‘The order was not to be disputed : accordingly, the men-at-arms 
were stripped of their armour, and the remnant of the Yorkist company, their arms 
bound, were driven miserably back into the woodland path from which they had 
emerged but a few minutes before. 

There were only some twenty prisoners in all; and their prospects were none of 
the brightest, seeing into whose hand they were fallen. But, if the leader had let 
himself be taken unawares, he redeemed his error by a stout example of courageous 
bearing ; so that they all strode along with the stubborn courage of despair. 

The way led through a wild and undulating country, in the low-lying portions 
clothed darkly with forest, on the uplands billowing sometimes into seas of flowering 
gorse. Higher still, the bare green bosom of the downs shone out, guarded here 
and there by groups of sombre yews. ‘The day exhaled for the prisoners the scent 
of gorse and young beech-leaves ; the woods throbbed for them with the very pulse 
of spring. At length they trailed wearily over the close turf of a hill, looking 
down upon a valley watered by a little stream. Beyond, the hills reared themselves 
into a shaggy head of woodland. In the bottom of the valley was a green space 
of water-meadows among the trees; and upon the stream itself stood a small 
fortified manor-house, with a moat defending the other sides of it. Above the 
gateway floated the Wheatsheaf of Hungerford; but the charred and smouldering 
farm steadings, and a row of corpses that swung from the lower branches of a 
beech, showed that my lord was but lately come into possession. Between the 
house and the wood lay a meadow or park, sentinelled by trees like outposts of 
the forest. The afternoon, which was now advanced towards five o’clock, had 
fallen fine and still, and as the prisoners were marched across the park, the slanting 
sun drew upwards the fragrance of young grass. The noble beeches, standing 
singly on the sward, were as yet clad only in a slight and golden garment of buds, 
so that they threw eastward the shadow of a mesh of branches like a net; but 
one, that was adorned with my Lord Hungerford’s handiwork, threw upon the 
prisoners the veritable shadow of Death. 

They were led straight into the hall, where the Lord Hungerford sat at meat 
with two of his gentlemen. He was at this time in his thirtieth year, but so worn 
with the stress of living that he might have passed for half as old again: a tall, 
lean, swarthy man, with the fire of tireless energy burning deep-set under a scowl 
of thought. He had put off his armour, but still wore his corselet with the red 
roses wrought indelibly in enamel in the steel; for it was his boast that he was 
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not one of them that changed their badge on a stricken field, when the fight went 
against them. 

Not a word passed, as the prisoners were drawn up in line at the bottom of 
the hall; but my Lord sprang to his feet, and began pacing restlessly up and down 
before them, like a caged beast lashing itself to fury. Suddenly he stopped and 
thrust his face close into the miry and blood-stained face of the Yorkist leader. 
“So, sir,” said he, in a harsh voice, “you think well to lead a band of robbers 
into Lord Hungerford’s country. How are you called?” 

“My lord,” replied the old man, “I am called ‘Thomas Goring, and am a 
gentleman of Sussex. These men be not robbers, neither did I know that the 
country was your lordship’s.” 

“Come, come, master Squire,” said Hungerford, “you carry matters something 
too gallantly. We have yet a sound branch or two in the park. If I were to 
offer you your life—remember, I say not that I do—have you any news from the 
eastward that might be of service to me?” 

Hungerford’s gaze devoured the man’s face, as though it would have burnt his 
news out of him. ‘The old squire looked steadily into those flaming, eager eyes. 

“ My lord,” said he, “I am, as you may see, an old man; your lordship is 
pleased not to note that I am a gentleman of Sussex. Furthermore, I am the 
Earl of Arundel’s man, and will not sell his cause for the rag of life that is left me. 
But were I not of this counsel, I am well assured that we all stand here dead men, 
for we South-country folk have heard tell of my Lord Hungerford’s mercy.” 

Hungerford wagged his head at him, yet with something of approval in his 
glance. 

“This is a stubborn old dog,” said he. “ Let him hang, as he wills it. Now, 
you other knaves,” he continued, addressing the rest of the prisoners, “I have no 
leisure nor inclination to ask you singly. Which of you will blab on the chance 
of saving his neck ?” 

A confused murmur ran up and down the line of prisoners. ‘ How now?” 
cried Hungerford, in the tone of one rating his hounds: “speak up there, and 
speak straight while there is yet time!” 

A man-at-arms stepped forward—a young fellow of the farmer class, rosy-faced, 
with an awkward rustic manner. ‘‘ My lord,” said he, “since the matter is so 
wonderful chancey, we are even content to go Master Goring’s road.” 

“You shall, my lad,” said Hungerford briefly. ‘Let them hang.” And with 
that he turned his back, and made towards the dais. 

Over the bustle of the guard preparing to lead out the prisoners, Goring’s voice 
was heard. “My lord, may I, that am a dead man, speak ?” 

Hungerford stopped abruptly, his hands clasped behind him, his head turned 
sideways on his shoulder. 

“Be brief—be brief,” he said. 

“My lord,” said the old man, “‘you have at least dealt honestly with us, 
therefore I make bold to speak. One of our company is but a lad of sixteen ; 
and I take it that your lordship does not make war on children.” 

Hungerford faced about, and looked keenly at the young archer. 

“Old fool,” he said, addressing Goring, but not shifting his gaze from the boy, 
“they make war on me. Moreover, am I not the Lord Hungerford, of whose 
mercy you South-country folk have heard tell? Let them hang,” he cried angrily 
to the guards: “why do you wait? No, leave the pup here.” ‘Then, turning 
to the old man, “ Master Goring,” said he, “ you say you have heard tell of the 
Lord Hungerford’s mercy. I promise you that the puppy shall taste of it.” -And 
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“Hungerford’s gaze devoured the old man’s face.” 


with that the prisoners were led out; and my lord, signing to his gentlemen to 
withdraw, was left alone with the young bowman. 

The boy stood mute at the bottom of the hall, where the guards had left him. 
He was tall and big for his years, of a somewhat stolid Saxon type, with a 
callousness of demeanour that seemed to border on stupidity. He gave no sign of 
awe or terror in the presence of the scourge of the Yorkists; but his clear grey 
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eye followed Hungerford’s restless pacing up and down the dais. There could be 
no greater contrast than that in the aspect of the two men: the younger blond- 
haired, ruddy-faced, to all appearance unmoved and serene ; the elder lean, nervous, 
dark almost with the swarthiness of a gipsy, in unceasing and aimless motion, 
clenching and unclenching his hands behind his back, or gnawing savagely at 
his nails. Save for their dress, and their positions in the hall, it would have been 
hard to tell that that was the prisoner whose life hung by the slenderest thread, 
this the relentless and resolute leader of men. 

With the suddenness that marked all his actions, Hungerford swung round in 
the middle of his stride, and, pointing to the broken meats on the table, called to 
the boy to eat. 

The latter replied, with a high-pitched, singing accent, that he thanked his 
lordship, but would as lief not. 

“And wherefore not, pray?” cried Hungerford, in a fury. ‘“ Young rogues 
such as you are not wont to slight good meat.” 

“To say truth, my lord,” replied the lad, “I have no stomach for it when I 
think of how my friends are supping outside.” 

Hungerford made no answer, but continued to pace the floor. Suddenly he 
broke silence again. ‘Would you take your life on the terms I offered?” 

“No, my lord,” said the boy promptly. ‘I follow Master Goring.” 

Hungerford scowled dark upon him ; then came swiftly down the hall, unsheathing 
his poniard. The boy set his lips for the stroke; but Hungerford cut the rope 
that bound his hands, and turned away again. 

“Eat, then,” he said, “if you would not hang presently. I am not one that 
takes No to his bidding. Moreover, so old a soldier as yourself should know that 
an empty belly makes a faint heart.” Then, as the boy still hung back, he took 
him roughly by the shoulders. 

“Master Archer,” said he, “ you seem to me not in reality a fool, and should 
know that I do not bid you to supper for the pleasure of your company. But be 
assured of this, that if you do not eat forthwith, you shall hang without more ado.” 

He thrust’ the boy to the table, who, with much philosophy, fell to it and ate 
with the hearty appetite of youth. Hungerford watched him in silence for awhile, 
one leg swinging over the arm of his chair. Presently he broke out abruptly 
“You are not a Southerner by your speech, nor yet a West-countryman ; nor yet, 
I dare swear, born to the plough-tail. You eat well, moreover, for one under fear 
of death,” he added, with a dry chuckle, and a glance at the empty plates. “I 
would know how it comes that you make war upon me, being but sixteen years 
of age, and a common archer. Speak swiftly, and speak truth.” 

The boy took another draught of wine, and eyed Hungerford coolly. 

“ My lord,” he said, “I am called Richard Cobbold. My father was a gentleman 
of Suffolk. He was my lord Essex’s man: wherefore, I suppose, the Earl of 
Oxford, a year since, burnt my father’s house and hanged him in his own park— 
as it might be outside here. And I, being only a lad of fifteen, and an indifferent 
bowman, but wounded the Earl in the ear with my arrow. ‘Truly, it was night at 
the time, and a burning roof gives poor light for shooting. Howbeit, I escaped 
under cover of the darkness; and, judging it not well to be taken by my lord 
Oxford’s people, I made southward and crossed the Thames. There I fell in with 
a company of the Earl of Arundel’s archers, and took service with him; and in 
that service I remain, unless it shall please your lordship to put an end to my 
serving altogether. 

Hungerford was on his feet, and pacing the hall again. “Well,” he said, “ 1] 
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offer you your life and a change of service. It is the fashion of this war,” he 
added bitterly. 

Cobbold seemed to reflect a moment. 

“Tt is doubtless a very good fashion, my lord,” he answered, “for rich nobles 
and great leaders like yourself. Your lives must be very precious to you. You 
live pleasantly, and wear fine clothing, and have horses and hounds and all the 
pleasures of life. When you go to battle you are like towers of steel, and we 
naked bowmen may shoot our arrows at you until they are all spent, or it shall 
please you to ride down and trample us into the mud. But for us the case is 
different. We must be often hungry, and wet, and footsore. We have black bread to 
eat, and little enough of that; and, for myself, I hold that, when it is dishonoured, 
it has lost what little relish it may have had, and is not worth the eating.” 

Hungerford scowled at him, but with a humorous twitching about the corners 
of his mouth. “What!” he cried sternly, “ Master Preacher, would you have it 
that I am one of these traitors ?” 

“My lord,” replied Cobbold in confusion, “I ask your pardon for my clumsy 
tongue. It is well enough known that, whatever you be, you are not that.” 

“You are a courtier, I perceive,” said Hungerford drily. 

The boy’s eyes glistened with tears of mortification. ‘“‘A company of bowmen 
is not a school for courtiers,” he said. 

Hungerford scanned him attentively for a while, then turned his back and 
stared out of the window. “How old do you say you are?” he asked presently. 

“Sixteen, my lord.” 

Hungerford stood in the window, with his hands clasped behind him in his 
favourite attitude. 

“Listen, you,” he said. “A year ago my son rode abroad with a foraging 
party. The Yorkists took them in an ambush. My boy was not under arms, as 
you are, being but a child of ten. Nevertheless my Lord Tiptoft, when he heard 
that he was my son, stabbed him between the shoulders. He learned that way in 
Italy. I too have been in Italy. They have many ways there of killing—swift 
and merciful, slow and very cruel. Tiptoft was merciful, and my son was but a 
little child. You too, as the old man said, are a child; but you bear arms against 
me. I have slain many of the White Rose since last year; but I have not yet 
slain a child, and the blood of my little child cries to me for vengeance.” He 
swung round and faced his prisoner. ‘Tell me, what manner of mercy do you 
think it fitting that I should show you?” 

Cobbold was silent awhile, as though pondering an abstract question. Hungerford 
drummed on his breastplate and watched him under bent brows. Presently the 
boy answered boldly, looking him squarely between the eyes. 

“Your lordship speaks terrible things, but I do not think you mean me any 
ill.” Hungerford stopped drumming, and lifted his brows in interrogation. The 
prisoner pointed at the enamelled roses on his captor’s breast. ‘‘ You are a brave 
man, my lord, they say. You keep faith with the Red Rose in all weathers, which 
is more than many do—or with the White, for that matter. You would not pledge 
your word, and break it lightly to ensnare a few poor bowmen: yet there be 
many on both sides, that are reputed gentlemen, that would have done this thing 
as easily as I would set a snare for a rabbit. It is a grievous thing to swing on a 
tree like vermin; but many must do it in these wars, like Master Goring yonder, 
and are not disgraced. Therefore, if I must die, I do not greatly fear that. I am 
no child, as your lordship may perceive. You speak of vengeance for your son; 
but it was not I that slew him. And as for torture, I make no doubt that you 
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will leave that to the Italians or my Lord ‘Tiptoft. Moreover, my lord, I am 
assured that it lies not in your nobleness to make sport of your prisoners; and 
there is your word passed to Master Goring. Wherefore, I throw myself in all 
faith upon your lordship’s mercy.” 

The sun was sunk behind the hills, and the back of the hall began to be 
filled with shadows; but the boy’s face shone out of the gloom, animated, for the 
moment, and transfigured by the earnestness of his speech. Hungerford had 
thrown himself into a seat in the oriel, his back to the window, so that his face 
was invisible. He was like a brooding black shadow, save for a glimmer on his 
steel shoulderpieces, and the red stuff of his sleeves. 

Suddenly he turned his head and glanced sidelong out of the window, 
presenting a dark and peaked profile like a falcon. 

“You speak well,” he said, “and to the point. You are something of the 
courtier too, after all. For your age, you are not without discretion. You left my 
lord Oxford’s neighbourhood with all speed; and you throw yourself upon my 
mercy, since that is the-only way. But you forget that, if I am eager for news of 
the Earl of Arundel, I am yet more eager that he shall have none of me. You 
forget, too, that I am Hungerford the Slayer—you heard Goring speak to my 
repute—and there are those outside who would take it amiss if I failed of it.” 

“IT do not forget,” answered Cobbold, “that your lordship is the master of those 
knaves, and that you have passed your word.” 

“So be it,” said Hungerford: “‘I give you your life; but you must keep it 
yourself. Here!” he cried, and drew him to the window. A dozen or so of 
archers and billmen lounged on the grass, gossiping and mending their arms. 

The boy glanced quickly at Hungerford. “I thank your lordship,” he said gravely : 
“the odds are long indeed ; but I must have a weapon if I am to die fighting.” 

Hungerford stared straight before him through the glass. “I said not that,” 
he answered. 

The lad’s face flamed in the gathering dusk. ‘I see, my lord,” he cried 
angrily. ‘Truly your mercy is great! ‘To be hacked in pieces like 

Hungerford’s hand fell heavily upon his shoulder. ‘ Master Cobbold,” he said, 
“you have learned much in the war: learn yet a little patience, and not to rush 
upon the event. It is well to keep a smooth tongue while you are in a man’s 
power. ‘There is time enough to speak ill of me when you are out on the green 
yonder. No more!” he cried imperiously, as the boy was about to speak: “I 
am master here, and will suffer no puppy to yelp at me.” 

With that he rapped upon the table with the pommel of his dagger, and one 
of the squires that had sat at meat with him entered from a door in the panelling. 

“ Penruddocke,” he said, “which be the two surest marksmen of our archers?” 

The lieutenant considered a moment. 

“ Hood, my lord, and Birdingfield,” he replied. 

Hungerford nodded. “Then let them string their bows,” he said, “and see to 
it that their shafts are in order. The game will presently be a-foot, and should 
show sport.” 

Penruddocke looked inquiringly at the boy, whose bearing was sullen and 
bewildered, but showed no sign of fear. Hungerford followed the glance. 

“Ah! I had forgot,” he said. “Let them bring Master Cobbold here his shafts 
and bow.” Penruddocke bowed, and with astonished face went to do his master’s 
bidding. 

Cobbold was breaking into confused questioning, but Hungerford roughly bade 
him be silent. Presently an archer entered, bearing a bow and some half-dozen shafts, 
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“Are those your arms, Master Cobbold?” asked Hungerford. 

The boy, who had recovered his natural self-possession, took them from the 
man, and examined them carefully. ‘‘ Yes, my lord,” he answered. 

“* Well,” said Hungerford impatiently, “why do you wait? The light fails fast. 
Try them, and make sure that they have not been tampered with; and then, in 
God’s name, let us make an end of the business.” 

Cobbold, having strung the bow and felt and eyed the shafts with care, signified 
that they were all in order. 

“Then,” said Hungerford, “let us to the sport.” And without more ado, he 
led the boy out of the hall and through the court, to where some of the men 
were gathered in the gateway. 

“Where are the rest of them?” he cried. “Let all be assembled. We will 
make sure of fair play.” And at the sound of a horn, the remainder of his force 
came straggling in from the park, whispering to one another, and scowling at the 
young archer in the cassock with the colours of Arundel. 

Hungerford called for Hood and Birdingfield, and the two bowmen stood forward. 

“Can ye send a shaft from here to the forest?” he asked. 

They broke into a confident smile, and answered that they could. 

“Tt is well, then,” said Hungerford. “Hear all of you the manner of our 
sport. I promised the old fool that was this boy’s master that I would use him 
mercifully ; and you know that I do not break faith.” 

There was a murmur of discontent among the rascals at this, and Hungerford 
flushed a dusky red with anger. He raised his voice. 

“Ye know, I say, that I do not break faith ; and this is the word of me, Robert 
Hungerford, Lord of Moleyns and of Hungerford. ‘The next jay that squawks goes 
into the vermin-larder, if I have to string up the carrion with my own hands.” 

He looked round upon them with a flaming eye, a veritable incarnation of 
fury, challenging the daring spirits that would rush upon destruction ; but, cowed 
by his terrible personality, they fell into a discreet and obedient silence. 

“Since ye have none of you stomach for hanging,” he said grimly, “hear the 
way of my mercy. My lord Arundel’s man hath law from the bridge as far as 
the second beech tree, where his comrades hang. None shall shoot at him nor 
hinder him until he be come there. Thereafter, Hood and Birdingfield, that are 
the pick of our archers, shall shoot at him, and slay him if they may: but they 
shall go no nearer to the forest than that same tree. The boy may shoot, if he 
will, when his law is up.” 

There was a shout of approval from Hungerford’s people. The sporting 
instinct of Englishmen triumphed over the lust for blood: moreover, Hood and 
Birdingfield were notable marksmen. The two latter alone seemed not to share 
the general satisfaction. ‘They conferred in low tones, and the first of them 
addressed his master. 

“My lord,” he said, “I crave your lordship’s pardon: but the light grows 
parlous ill for shooting.” 

Hungerford turned upon him with a snarl. 

“You knave,” he cried, “do I keep you as a woman keeps her best gown, 
for fine weather only? Do you eat my bread that you may shoot always at a 
fair mark, with the sun at your back? See to it that you shoot well, both of you.” 

He turned from the archer to the boy. 

“Master Cobbold,” said he, “I doubt that we meet not again on this earth, 
so I bid you farewell. If you escape my bowmen, you are not like to forget the 
Lord Hungerford’s mercy. I know that you have courage; but if I may counsel 
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one of your discretion, before you shoot I would have you think on the Earl of 
Oxford’s ear. No thanks! I have no leisure for them. You have while I count 
fifty to reach the tree. So, I begin.” 

My lord set to counting deliberately ; and Cobbold, needing no further hint to 
be gone, strode swiftly across the turf. The clamour among the men had died 
down into an excited silence. Hood and Birdingfield fitted arrows to their strings 
and waited. 

The evening was fallen very still; there was never a sound save the singing 
of a belated blackbird in a bush hard by, and my lord’s inexorable counting. 
Cobbold heard him count twenty as he passed beneath the first tree, where hung 
the bodies of the late master of the house and his servants. The former was a 
big, handsome man, with a great beard that hung upon his breast. A glitter of 
gold in the beard caught the boy’s eye. He stopped, fascinated as it were, to gaze 
at the sight. 

“ Forty!” cried Hungerford loudly from the bridge; and with that Cobbold 
recovered his wits, and set to running for the cover of the second tree. 

Here hung Goring and the rest of the Yorkists. He glanced up at them as 
he ran under the shelter of the boughs. ‘They hung very still in the shade who, 
three hours ago, had been compact of leaping blood and tense muscles, and vivid 
hopes and fears. ‘They, and those others that lay dead in the forest, had 
represented for him the intimate fellowship of men; and here, at a stroke, was 
his world depopulated, and he left solitary as one upon a lonely rock in the sea. 
The fading light and the thickness of the twigs prevented their faces being easily 
visible, but as his eyes grew inured to the dusk, he began to make them out one 
by one. There were Burling, and Marsh, and Teversham—those that had done 
him many a small kindness, and those that had exercised upon him their petty 
tyrannies; and on a branch by himself, Goring, the old man who had spoken up 
for him out of the very grip of death. As he looked up, rage boiled up suddenly 
in his heart like a whirl of dust on a March road. Here were his comrades 
hanged like so many footpads—strung up like vermin on the rail—for no crime, 
save that they held their duty of more account than a perilous chance of life. 
For himself, the measure of mercy that was meted him was small enough. 
Hungerford had given him as much law as he might have done to any hunted 
animal that had fallen alive into his hands—a fraction of a chance of escape, to 
make a sport for the archers. The sight of the dead men had purged him of any 
sentiment of gratitude he may have held towards his liberator. Gratitude! it 
was due indeed to Goring, who, in his own extremity, had thought of the boy's 
safety ; not surely to that sneering devil Hungerford, who ordered a score of men 
to death as he would order his horse to be saddled. 

The voice of Hungerford cut sharp into the tumult of his anger. “ Fifty!” 
and almost with the word, two arrows came crashing through the lower branches 
of the beech. One rooted itself in the ground beside him, the other grazed the 
skin of his thigh. The pain braced and steadied his nerves like a cold plunge. 
He sprang behind the trunk and peered out cautiously at his enemies. 

The flame of his anger died out as swiftly as it sprang up, leaving in him the 
glow of a set and deadly purpose. His friends had died for their duty ; and here 
was he at liberty, and with his weapons in his hand. Very well, then, It was to 
Goring that he owed these gifts. His duty was plain: he must discharge the debt 
to Goring. Before the end came, he must exact what payment he could for the 
lives of Goring and those that had died with him. This was the least that he 
must do, 
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‘*Here hung Goring and the rest of the Yorkists.” 


He had six arrows, and knew himself for a marksman. A less sober habit of 
mind, despairing of escape, might have urged him to choose the six easiest marks 
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among his foes, and then the chances of a run in the failing light. But his 
thoughts worked ever deliberately, like the mills of the gods, and to the same 
purpose. Six of Hungerford’s men dead were but a poor revenge; there were a 
score of his friends overhead. Escape was what he must work for: must seize the 
chance of it if it presented itself, must make the chance if he could. Once in 
the woods, the way could not be far to Sir John and his men-at-arms. Sir John 
would gather in his scattered posts, come down swiftly, and exterminate this 
murderous gang, so that not a ruffian of them should be left to stretch the 
necks of honest men. He looked out again from his shelter, to see how this 
end might be compassed. 

Upon the parapet of the bridge sat the lean figure of Hungerford, his men 
round him, watching intently. Hood was stealing out to the right, but Birding- 
field was nowhere to be seen. Cobbold glanced quickly round, and decided that 
Birdingfield was hidden by the first tree. As Hood drew farther to the right, the 
boy must shift round the trunk to avoid his shot, uncovering himself to Birding- 
field. So, it seemed, he was to be chased round the bole like a woodpecker, 
until a lucky shot should pin him to the bark. If there were only one man, 
now! Hood was not a difficult mark as he paused and craned to get a sight of 
the quarry. Cobbold fitted an arrow to the string; but, even as he drew the bow, 
Hungerford’s advice to remember the Earl of Oxford recurred to him. If he were 
to shoot Hood, he might have the whole pack upon him. Still, there was 
Hungerford’s word passed, and for all his hatred of the man, he had cause to 
trust him: moreover, it must come to it sooner or later. ‘ At least,” he thought, 
“my Lord Hungerford shall see me make better practice than I did a year ago.” 

Hood threw up his arms with a choking cough, and fell forward with the arrow 
in his breast. ‘There was a growl like a rising wind from the men about the 
bridge ; but Hungerford raised his hand for silence and laughed lightly. 

“A fair shot,” he cried. “Now, Birdingfield ! ” 

Cobbold, intent on his aim at Hood, had moved a little out of the cover of the 
tree trunk—an opportunity which was not lost by that wily bowman Birdingfield. 
An arrow plumped into the bark within an inch of the boy’s cheek. It chilled his 
momentary elation, and brought him face to face with the exigencies of his case. 

So long as he and Birdingfield remained each behind his tree they were in 
safety ; whichever should leave his shelter would become a mark for the other. 
In half an hour it would be too dark for shooting, and then Cobbold could slip 
off into the forest. But there was he knew not what about this Birdingfield that 
filled him with a vague alarm. He had noticed a slow, smiling way with the man 
that daunted him, he could not tell why—a rustic cunning, that had something in 
it of the stealthiness of the woods. The feeling grew upon him that, give him the 
time, Birdingfield would creep up in the dusk like a weasel, and shoot him in the 
shelter of his tree. 

The idea of waiting became intolerable: anything was better than that. He 
must make his chance of escape. In the shadows by the bridge he could see the 
red dress of Hungerford like a red heart among the more sombre liveries of his 
men. If the heart were stricken the body would be helpless. There would be 
a hue and cry, no doubt; but there would also be confusion, and to this he 
must trust to make good his flight. And then—Sir John’s horsemen would work 
havoc among these leaderless rogues. Ah! if he could but kill Hungerford ! 

The light was bad and the range long. He must trust to luck and a dropping 
shot. He drew his bow with all his strength, and sent the arrow high aloft. It 
soared a moment against the lucent sky, then plunged and was lost to his sight 
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against the gloom of 
the house. Hunger- 
ford uttered a sharp 
cry of pain. The 
arrow had transfixed 
his foot. 

There was a 
moment’s lull before 
the gathering storm. 
Hungerford’s men 
seemed stupefied by 
this disaster to their 
leader: they crowded 
round him, and even 
Birdingfield relaxed 
his vigilance. The 
boy did not lose a 
moment. He _ had 
done something for 
vengeance—he could 
not tell what: there 
was more to do. 
Here was his oppor- 
tunity, and he set off 
at the top of his 
speed for the forest. 

Hungerford was 
the first to recover 
himself. ‘‘ Hi, Bird- 
ingfield!” he called. 
The whole mob 
swung round with 
an angry roar. Bird- 
ingfield shot an_ ill- 
aimed and harmless arrow, then another, and another. Some strung their bows, 
others rushed .forward with bills. Hungerford’s sword whipped out like a flame. 

“Down, you dogs!” he shouted. “Is this your obedience? Down, I say!” 
He slashed at a man near him with the flat of his sword; but it was needless, for 
the power of his voice held each man stock-still in his tracks. He shook his 
sword aloft. ‘‘I am not such a cripple,” said he, “that I cannot keep my word. 
Back, all of you!” They crept back like whipped curs, as Cobbold, with a shout 
of defiance, disappeared into the wood. 

Hungerford sheathed his sword with a grimace of pain. 

“‘Penruddocke,” he said, “ pull out the shaft, and let some one dress this foot of 
mine. We had best be moving soon, if I know anything of my Lord Arundel’s 
people. I ought to have hanged the puppy with the rest. By Cock! he is a 
game one, and handles his bow bravely. I would exchange any six of you against 
him. But I think it was as well,” he added, meditatively, “that the light was no 
better, both for him and for me.” 





‘**My Lord Hungerford shall see me make better practice.’ ” 
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ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH, 


MAID-OF-HONOUR, COUNTESS OF BRISTOL, DUCHESS OF 
KINGSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF ORIGINALS IN DR. PARR’S COLLECTION OF OLD PRINTS. 


HE contemporaries of the remarkable woman,.a sketch of whose life we are 
about to give, unite in agreeing that she was one of the most notorious 
figures of their day. The pens of Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Montague, 

and Horace Walpole, are constantly employed in retailing the gossip, scandal, 
and amazement, with which she filled the town. She was beautiful, clever, and 
had a charm of manner which made her irresistible. From comparative obscurity 
she became a leading toast, and a leader of fashion. Kings and princes were her 
lovers. Dukes laid their coronets at her feet. Yet her reckless nature, vicious 
temperament, and inordinate love of money, clouded all her happiness, brought her 
to stand at the bar a felon, and have a narrow escape of being branded in the 
hand with a red-hot iron. 


Elizabeth Chudleigh was born in 1720. Her father, Colonel Chudleigh, youngest 
son of Sir George Chudleigh, of Ashton, in Devonshire, was Lieutenant-Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital, which post he held at the time of his death. 

Destitute of private means, Colonel Chudleigh could leave no provision for his 
family, and his widow found herself with nothing beyond her scanty pension on 
which to support herself and her children. In this strait she cast about for some 
means of increasing her small income, and finally decided that, to insure a 
respectably situated house and a more liberal table, she could not do better than 
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take lady boarders; and this accordingly she did. Her principal motive for 
trying to increase her worldly means was her anxiety to forward the interests of 
Elizabeth, her only daughter, just budding into womanhood, and _ prematurely 
developing great charms of person and unusual sprightliness in conversation, 

Notwithstanding their straitened circumstances, the Chudleighs had a_ pedigree 
which served as passport to good society; and, at the house of one of their titled 
connections, they were introduced to Mr. Pulteney, subsequently Earl of Bath, at 
that time in high favour with the Prince of Wales, at Leicester House. Attracted 
by Elizabeth’s striking appearance, and amused by her bright manner and a power 
of repartee far beyond her years, Mr. Pulteney was soon a constant visitor at 
Mrs. Chudleigh’s house; and, knowing the narrowness of her means, he asked 
permission to assist in the cultivation of the young girl’s mind, holding out as 
bait his intention of using his interest to get 
her appointed Maid-of-Honour to the Princess 
of Wales. With this end in view, the two 
met and corresponded so_ intimately that 
scandal soon breathed the suspicion that 
their friendship was anything but platonic. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Pulteney kept his promise, 
and Elizabeth received the appointment. 

When the new Maid-of-Honour entered on 
her post at Court, she was just eighteen, of a 
most attractive appearance, seductive manners, 
and a flow of spirits and gaiety so contagious 
as to make her irresistible. A contemporary 
magazine says :-~ 


“Tt would seem as it Heaven and Nature had 
vied with each other in bestowing on her all the 
accomplishments of mind and person calculated 
to please and delight the senses; . . . the beauty 
and expression of her face ravish all beholders.” 





(From a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


Thus suddenly launched into the full tide 
of fashionable Court life, Miss Chudleigh was at once surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, foremost among whom was the young Duke of Hamilton, who was soon 
given to see that he would not sigh in vain. But, unfortunately for the immediate 
fulfilment of their wishes, the Duke was already on the point of leaving England 
to make the grand tour; he could, therefore, only declare his passion, have the 
assurance that it was returned, and then, each swearing eternal fidelity, the lovers 
parted for two years. 

Probably Elizabeth (who, if she ever had a heart, never permitted it to trouble 
her) was not sorry to be given this opportunity of further fluttering her wings. 
‘The leap from a penniless orphan to a toast, a beauty, an affianced duchess, was 
a position that gave great scope for enjoyment, and she flung herself into the 
whirlpool of Court gaiety with all the energy and recklessness conspicuous in her 
nature. ‘The sun of prosperity shone so brightly on her that no cloud seemed 
possible ; and yet that unseen finger of Fate was already beckoning, luring her to 
take a step which would turn her triumphs and success into “Dead Sea fruit.” 

The accounts given of this extraordinary incident vary so widely, and are so 
conflicting, that full credit cannot be asked for any of them. On one point only 
do they agree, which is that a few months after the Duke of Hamilton’s departure 
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Miss Chudleigh accepted an invitation to stay with an aunt, one Mrs. Hanmer, 
who lived at Lanestone, in Hampshire. During the visit she went to some races 
at Winchester, where she met the Hon. Augustus John Hervey, son of the Earl 
of Bristol. According to some accounts the two at once conceived the most 
tempestuous passion for each other. A later story has it that love was only on 
the gentleman’s side, the lady’s flame being but an angry blaze of outraged jealousy, 
kindled by the treachery of her aunt, who, to further Mr. Hervey’s suit, suppressed 
the Duke of Hamilton’s letters, invented a tissue of falsehoods, and fanned her 
niece’s pride by taunts that His Grace had transferred his attentions to a rival, 
and had been heard to make merry with her over the forsaken Elizabeth’s chagrin 
and disappointment. Whatever the truth was, the issue remains the same. After 
an incredibly short acquaintance, Mr. Hervey begged for an immediate marriage ; 
whether Elizabeth hesitated is not known. Evidently her dallying was of short 
duration, for the reckless pair—he a headstrong, infatuated young sailor—were 
married at eleven o’clock at night in Lanestone Church, in the presence of 
Elizabeth’s aunt, Mrs. Hanmer, and her confidential maid, Anne Cradock. 

Not a word of what had taken place was mentioned to any one: the marriage 
was kept a profound secret—the reason for this being that unless Elizabeth 
still seemed to be a spinster, she would forfeit her situation as Maid-of-Honour, 
the income from which was her sole support—a support to which Mr. Hervey 
could not contribute, as he was entirely dependent on his friends for his chances 
of future advancement. A few days after the ceremony he had to leave his 
bride and join his ship, which formed one of Sir John Danver’s squadron; and 
Elizabeth, in, it is to be believed, a very contrite state of mind, went back to 
Court and resumed her duties. Already repentance had come to her. If the 
flame of desire had been instantaneously kindled, nothing now was left but the 
ashes of the fire, and the one solace she turned to was, that a great distance 
stretched between her and the husband she hated and dreaded. 

Caught in this net, which she herself had helped to make, life for her was 
not a bed of roses; and when within a year Mr. Hervey returned to England, 
and with increased ardour flew to meet the wife he still adored, he was met 
by an open avowal of her disgust and her fixed determination not to live with 
him. 

But what love could not obtain, threats brought about. The outraged husband 
swore that she should give him a meeting or he would blazon forth the marriage 
to the world; and, terrified by the fear of this exposure, Elizabeth consented to 
a rendezvous in a house at Chelsea. The interview, which the lady described as 
“an assignation with a vengeance,” was a stormy one; but in spite of all her 
protestations it had to be again and again repeated, until, to the unutterable joy 
of the furious woman, her detested husband was ordered to sea. By this time no 
love was lost between them. 

Some months afterwards the Duke of Hamilton returned, and at once 
demanded an explanation of her conduct, and the reason for his letters remaining 
unanswered. 

In an agony of mortification and despair, the now repentant woman trumped up 
a story to her lover of her aunt’s treachery—her own blind jealousy, and the dupe 
it had made of her, until, overcome by her impassioned distress, the Duke once 
more threw himself at her feet and offered to marry her. To his amazement, she 
tried to shuffle out of giving him an answer, and, finding that this was impossible, 
she finally refused him. It was then that conviction came that the scandals 


dropped into his ears had a real foundation. While smarting from the stings of 
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outraged love and wounded pride, he was thrown into the company of the lovely 
Gunnings, and, to the bitter mortification of the soé-disant Miss Chudleigh, he 
speedily married the elder sister. 

Embittered by the loss of a prize of which her own folly had robbed her, the 
reckless woman flung herself with increased ardour into every dissipation that a 
very lax Court afforded. That the eye of criticism and of censure was turned 
upon her is seen by numerous paragraphs in the chronicles of the day. One 
fashionable periodical says of her: ‘Perhaps she paid too little regard to 
appearances and the public opinion; her propensity for pleasure having hurried 
her sometimes into scenes of levity and indiscretion in which a young lady more 
jealous of her reputation would have blushed to make herself conspicuous. 
Notwithstanding all her foibles and the imprudent sallies of youth, which may 
be looked on as shades in a beautiful picture, Miss Chudleigh is the Coryphée du 
bon ton, and the pattern of taste, 
elegance, wit, and polite conversation, 
at Court; the soul of all public 
diversions, and her judgement the 
standard of delicacy in the most 
sumptuous entertainments.” 

The public, however, were not 
always so tolerant of her indecorous 
behaviour, which is shown by our 
reading that Miss Chudleigh went 
almost every night to see Zhe Beggars’ 
Opera. She and her friends drank 
tea in their box, and were so up- 
roarious and noisy that the audience 
determined to rout them. ‘This they 
did by giving her a smart paragraph 
in the newspapers, after which she 
was received with such a_ volley of 
groans and hisses that she was forced 
to decamp. 

But notoriety of any kind tickled 
her vanity and flattered her.  Sur- 
Miss Chudleigh as “Flora.” rounded by admirers, her coquetry, 





easy carriage, freedom of speech, 
caused her to be assailed by all the shafts of female jealousy and envy. Vindictive 
tongues bespattered her with scandalous om dits; and when the Duke of Ancaster 
laid his strawberry-leaved coronet at her feet, to be given a refusal similar to that 
his Grace of Hamilton had met with, the hubbub raised in courtly circles was 
intense. The curiosity of her mistress the Princess was stirred by it. Her mother 
openly reproached her mad folly, while all her intimates and relations, ignorant of 
her marriage, poured out their wrath in a torrent of angry expostulation. 

In this predicament she came to the conclusion that her wisest plan would be 
to withdraw herself for a period, and so give the clamour time to grow calm again. 
She therefore entreated permission to be allowed to travel for some months, and 
it is thought that she confided to her indulgent mistress an arranged version of 
her unhappy story. 

Her request was granted, and it is related that she now proceeded to take the 
astonishing step of putting into the papers the following advertisement :-— 









ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH. 











“ A young lady, mistress of her own person and in possession of a tolerable fortune ” 
[the income to which she was entitled was about £400 yearly], “ who believes herself 
by no means disagreeable and flatters herself that she is not so to other people, has 
resolved to go abroad ; she would be glad if some young man of a respectable family 
and pleasant manners would consent to be her travelling companion. She has no ties, 
and she hopes that he who meets her wishes will be as free as herself, so that there 
should be nothing to interfere with a more intimate connection after their first intimacy. 
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An answer will be 



























expected in the news- 
papers before the ex- 
piration of a fortnight. 
It is required that the 
secret should be kept 
till all arrangements 
are made; any in- 
discretion will not 
be committed with 
impunity.” 


Two days later 
a reply appeared :— 


“A middle-aged 
man, tolerably good- 
looking and of sound 
constitution, offers his 
services to the lady 
by whom the adver- 
tisement was inserted 
the other day. If the 
lady in question thinks he is likely to suit her, he is ready to start whenever she wishes, 
if she will only inform him of her intentions, etc.” 


Miss Chudleigh, King George //., and the Duke of Cumberland. 


Whether these strangely found companions met before starting is not stated, 
but we learn that they commenced their journey together, travelled together as far 
as Berlin, and then separated, from the given fact that “each bored the other.” 

In the record of her triumphs it is stated that at the Prussian Court the Great 
Frederick was captivated by her frankness and impetuosity, and was pressing in 
his invitations to her to remain in his kingdom ; at Dresden the Electress, equally 
charmed, parted from her with the greatest reluctance ; and when at length she tore 
herself from her foreign admirers and returned to her own country, it was to be 
welcomed by her royal mistress with increased favour, and to find herself run after 
by a crowd who were entranced by the brilliant descriptions she gave of things 
she had done and seen during her travels. Perhaps at no period of her eventful 
career did the prosperity of this singular woman seem so evident as when in the 
zenith of her beauty ; her many charms forced both friends and enemies to forget 
her frailties. 

The Princess never tired of her company. Her dress set the fashions; she 
played whist with Lord Chesterfield, rioted with Lady Harrington and Miss Ashe, 
figured at routs and masquerades, surrounded by a host of lovers, whom she 
laughed at, encouraged, and held at bay “with all the confounding grace of a 
woman of quality.” 

The sensation created by her startling dress, or rather undress, at some of the 
masquerades has been handed down by the pens of Walpole, Mrs. Montague, and 
a host of minor court gossips. At the Venetian ambassador’s masquerade, given 
at Ranelagh, she chose to appear as Iphigenia, “ but so lightly clad,” says Walpole, 
“that you would have taken her for Andromeda.” 

Even her indulgent mistress administered a mild rebuke, by throwing over her 
her own veil; notwithstanding which the prodigal fair one appeared at the Jubilee 
Masquerade in the same character and the same costume. In fairness to the small 
remnant of decency she possessed, it must be mentioned that actually her limbs 
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were covered by a close dress of flesh-colour silk; but over this the outer drapery 
was so arranged that the greater part of those who saw her believed that she was 
exhibiting herself in a state of nudity. Hence some of the prints which have been 
handed down. 

At the Jubilee Masquerade Walpole says :— 


‘Our Gracious Monarch” [George II.] “has a mind to believe himself in love with 
the Chudleigh—so much in love that at one of the booths he gave her a fairing for 
her watch which cost him five and thirty guineas actually disbursed out of his privy 
purse, and not charged on the civil list.” 


In the accompanying engraving of the /éfe the lady is seen standing between 
the King, in a black domino, and the Duke of Cumberland. The original of this 
print—in the writer’s possession—belonged to Horace Walpole; the name of 
Chudleigh is in his hand- 
writing. 

That his Majesty’s flame 
was not quickly extinguished 
is shown by the following 
scene : 





“ Two days ago the gallant 
Orondates” [George  II.] 
“strode up to Miss Chudleigh 
and told her he was glad to 
have an opportunity of obey- 
ing her commands ; that he 
appointed her mother house- 
keeper at Windsor” [a post 
then worth £800 a year], 
“and hoped she would not 
think a kiss too great a 
reward. Against all precedent 
he kissed her in the circle. 
He has had a hankering these 
two years.” 


But amid all this success 
and triumph, a spectre was 
ever near her. At mas- 
querades, routs, ridottos, 
the fell destroyer of her 
peace was constantly crossing 
her path, boasting that the 
woman whom so many ad- 
mired was his lawful wife. 
Her refusal of Lord Howe 
strengthened his assertion ; 
and, made desperate by 
finding that the story was 
gaining ground, the reckless 
woman went secretly to dnc 
Lanestone, and by a clever The Du 
artifice managed to tear from (Afler Gainsborough.) 
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the book the register of her marriage. 
Possessed of this proof, she felt she 
might defy the world ; but misfortune 
was already sharpening another arrow 
to aim at her. 

By the sudden death of his father 
Mr. Hervey became Earl of Bristol, 
and almost at once was attacked by 
a disease which was pronounced fatal. 
To the avaricious nature of Elizabeth 
Chudleigh the prospect of immediate 
wealth and widowhood was irresistible, 
and she cursed the ill-luck which had 
led her to destroy the evidence that 
would have given her both. Deter- 
mined not to be beaten in the 
desperate game she had in _ hand, 
she went again to Lanestone, and— 
the clergyman who performed the 
marriage being dead—she coaxed and 
cajoled his widow to assist her in 
‘ doctoring a second certificate, which 
O72). was inserted in the parish register. 
Few things give us a better in- 
, sight into the easy morality of the 
The Duchess ef Kingston, as she appeared at the time than the position which Miss 

Court of Russia. Chudleigh continued to hold. The 

indiscretions of her advancing life 

had never permitted the scandal of her youth to be forgotten. The style she lived 

in, the reckless expenditure and costly dress, all pointed to some lavish benefactor ; 
and for years that benefactor had been looked on as the Duke of Kingston. 

At Kingston House, Knightsbridge, then spoken of .as Miss Chudleigh’s house, 
she gave the most sumptuous entertainments. Horace Walpole records a_ ball 
which took place on the Queen’s real birthday, when their Majesties were present : 


~ 
we 


“The Court is in mourning, but went there out of mourning. In front of the house 
in Hyde Park a scaffold was erected for fireworks. In the Courtyard a transparentcy 
representing the King and Queen and six obelisks painted with emblems and mottoes 
for the Princes and Princesses. At the back of the house a kind of illuminated cradle 
to commemorate the Princess Elizabeth, recently dead. Its motto ‘All the honours the 
dead can receive.’ At about one in the morning this sarcophagus burst into crackers 
and guns.” 

The Margrave of Anspach opened the ball with Miss Chudleigh. The supper 
was most sumptuous, and the Duke appeared very much chez Zui.” 

This scandal had become so notorious that the Princess ventured to administer 
a rebuke, on which the ready-witted favourite flung back the stone by saying: 
“Oui, Madame, mais chacun a son But(e).” 

Contrary to his physicians’ opinions, Lord Bristol continued to live; and so 
long as his life was in danger, his wife, in the firm belief of speedily being 
his widow, affected a marked coldness towards the Duke of Kingston, who, 
frightened at the bare idea of losing her, offered her the prize she had so long 
coveted—his hand. 
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On several previous occasions, in the hope that her enslaved protector might 
be brought to marry her, Miss Chudleigh had begged Mr. Hervey to consent to 
a divorce. His invariable answer had been that he would see her at the devil 
before he’d help to make her a duchess; but, as luck would have it, he had 
recently seen a lady whom he ardently desired to make his wife, and he contrived 
that Elizabeth should be told that if she again would propose that a jactitation 
suit should be instituted against him, he would make no opposition. 

This suit accused him of having publicly declared—knowing it to be false— 
that Elizabeth Chudleigh was his wife. Upon which she challenged him to prove 
his claim or to retract his assertion. ‘To carry out this scheme, all evidence was 
to be suppressed, Lord Bristol was to remain passive, and, Miss Chudleigh having 
affirmed on oath that no marriage ceremony between them had ever taken place, 
a verdict in her favour was given. One of her former threats had been that if 
Mr. Hervey forced her to admit that she was his wife, he would have to pay her 
debts, which amounted to £16,000. 

Quickly following on the decision of the court, the lady had the satisfaction of 
announcing to the world her approaching marriage. “As a proof of her poverty 
and purity,” writes Walpole, “her wedding dress is to be white satin, trimmed with 
Brussels lace and pearls. ‘This fair injured innocence is but fifty.” 

On March 8th, 1769, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the most noble Evelyn 
Pierrepont, Duke of Kingston, bachelor, was married to the Hon. Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, spinster, by special licence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
bride’s wedding favours were worn by the Court and Royal Family. The newly 
made duchess was received by the Queen on the following Sunday. But that 
society was not universally tolerant is shown by Mrs. Delany, who says :— 

“She has unsuccessfully tried all her charms to inveigle company. Had they proved 
as unavailing with his Grace of Kingston, happy would it have been for him. She 
has her state coach following her, wherever she bestows her presence, with three or 
four ladies (or rather Misses) called her maids of honour. She wears a sack, sometimes 
white satin, sometimes other colours, trimmed with roses of ribbon, in each a large 
diamond. No cap, diamonds in her hair, and some gewgaws hovering over her head. 
A tucker edged with a little twist and a jewel dangling, and no more of a tippet 
than serves to make her fair bosom conspicuous, rather than to hide it.” 

On their marriage the Duke had settled £4000 a year’ on his bride; but 
the lady did not permit that sum to satisfy her cupidity. The estates not being 
entailed, and Mr. Evelyn Meadows, the heir-at-law and nephew, having expressed 
his disgust at his uncle’s folly, the Duchess worked so successfully on her uxorious 
husband’s feelings that he executed a will leaving to her all his property, real and 
personal, The Duke died at Bath in 1773, the Duchess making a great display 
of her grief by falling into fits at every turn of the road on her way back to 
London. 

It soon became evident to her that her reign was over. The glamour of her 
early captivation had passed away. The follies which in youth and beauty had 
been viewed with indulgence, now that middle age had come were refused 
toleration. Her loose conversation and indecorous manners, once held by society 
as witty and amusing, society now sweepingly condemned. ‘The late Duke’s family 
openly expressed their doubts as to the validity of her marriage. The Bishop of 
Derry, Lord Bristol’s brother and presumptive heir, had put an effectual stop to 
the Earl taking a second Countess. Under these circumstances prudence suggested 
that her Grace should quit her native country and betake herself abroad. 

She established herself at Rome, where she kept up the state of a royal 
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personage, and gave the most sumptuous entertainments. Her manners do not 
appear to have at all times agreed with this ostentatious parade. “If at table,” says 
one of her chroniclers, “and with company, the Dutchess happened to accidentally 
swallow a tainted oyster, with the utmost coolness she called for a receptacle, threw 
it off her stomach, and piously thanked her Maker for being so much better.” 
Prosperity and self-indulgence were beginning to leave their indelible stain upon 
her. Her arrogance disgusted her equals, and terrified her inferiors. She put no 
restraint on her tongue or her temper. But a day of reckoning was at hand. Word 
reached her that a criminal 
prosecution was being insti- 
tuted against her, and in the 
hope of bringing an amount 
of pressure which would 
avoid a trial, she returned 
to England. Here she soon 
embroiled herself with Foote, 
who had satirised her in his 
“Trip to Calais” under the 
name of Lady Kitty Croco- 
dile. She tried to influence 
her physicians to declare 
that her health made it im- 
possible for her to appear 
before any tribunal; but if 
any of them made this state- 
ment, it was rejected, and 
she was summoned to appear 
at the bar of Westminster 
Hall on April 13th, 1776. 
The demon of greed, 
which had prompted her to 
refuse to the woman who 
had witnessed her first mar- 
riage the paltry pension of 
twenty pounds, wrought her 
ruin. She who had_ been 
wont to dazzle and to charm 
stood a culprit before the 
men who had basked in her 
smiles and entreated her 
favours : they now sat as her 









judges. In all the vast 
assembly come together to 
see her tried, npt a single soul gave her even a look of sympathy. In years that 


were past she had been admired, envied, imitated, courted; but she had never 
made a friend. 


The excitement caused by her trial was enormous. 


“The solicitude for tickets, the distress of rising early to be in time for a place, 
the anxiety about hair-dressers, mortifications that feathers and flying lappets must be 
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laid aside for that day, as they would obstruct the view from those who sit behind, 
are all important matters discussed. Nothing is talked of but the Duchess of 
Kingston’s tryal.” 


On April 15th, 1776, by nine o'clock in the morning, the peeresses, foreign 
ambassadors, etc., had all taken their seats. Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Princess Royal, Bishop of Osnaburgh, and 
two other young princes—the eldest of this party was not yet fourteen—entered 
the box which had been prepared for her, quickly followed by the procession of 
dukes, earls, bishops, and the officials of high degree. 

The prisoner was then brought in. An eye-witness describes her dress as being 
“a black silk negligée, over not a large hoop, with black crape ruffles, ne pennon 
hoisted, but a widow’s peak.” She looked well, bore herself with dignity, and 
delivered her defence—which she had written herself—admirably. But falsehood 
and acting no longer prevailed. The proofs against her were so overwhelming 
that Walpole thought her mad to have sought the trial and not to have poisoned 
the witnesses. Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden—each of whom had been her 
suitor—exerted all their skill in her favour. The Dukes of Richmond, Newcastle, 
Lords Barrington, Ravensworth, all did their best to screen her; but the facts 
were damning, and there was no alternative but to pronounce her guilty, which 
verdict was accordingly given. She pleaded the privilege of the peerage as exemption 
from the punishment of branding. This, after much argument, was allowed; and 
having, during the five days of trial, behaved with great fortitude, on hearing from 
the Lord High Steward her sentence, she fainted and was carried out of court. 





“So ends this solemn farce!” says Walpole, “ which may be indifferently bound 


up with the State Trials, and the History of Moll Flanders.” 
Garrick declared that she had so much out-acted him that it was time for 
him to leave the stage. Mrs. Delany writes: 


“Greatly to the general satisfaction, the shameless Duchess is degraded into as 
shameless a countess. One must search the jails amongst the perjured notorious 
offenders for a parallel to such an infamous character.” 


Immediately the trial was over the ci-devant Duchess made a hasty escape 
to Calais. It was her final farewell to England. Stripped of her title, but not of 
her immense fortune, she henceforth wandered over the Continent, travelling from 
Court to Court, a loadstone to adventurers, who introduced themselves under mock 
titles as suppliants for her hand. In Russia and in France she purchased vast 
estates, but failed in gaining any recognition of her rank in either country. 

Embittered, shunned, disgraced, without a single person to whom she could 
give even the name of friend, the solitary woman passed on to a miserable old 
age, surrounded by a crowd of needy sycophants, whose schemes and. flatteries 
she saw through and despised. In August 1788, through bursting a blood-vessel 
while in a fit of terrible rage, she died, “leaving,” writes one then living, “a 
narrative of such folly and madness that future ages will hardly give credit to.” 
Louisa Parr. 
































WILFRED 
HALLETT— 








MHI—TWILIGHT. 


Ms HE resignation of this eminent servant of the Empire creates a vacancy 


which can hardly be filled . . .” 

“Bah! there’s Lenchars, Vandeleur, West, and a dozen Macs.” 

“Under conditions which once existed, he would have passed into welcome 
obscurity as a Clive, or a less notorious nabob; but Sir Wilfred Hallett is the 
product of a different system. It is the just boast of the English that the men 
who maintain the pride of our race are unequalled for integrity, devotion to 
qo. 2 

“Confound it! I don't require a testimonial, even from the Z7Zmes.” 

“The honour Her Majesty has conferred upon the new Privy Councillor is not 
lessened by the reflection that a thousand similar men rule her vast domain with 
unswerving rectitude and unquestioned justice, for rewards which are paltry when 
compared with the spoils of commerce, or even some _ professional earnings. 
Therefore such men are an honour to the nation which delights to honour 


them...” 

“Umph! and call them butchers, land-grabbers, or filibusters, when they don’t 
succeed in hiding the means by which they win... Hem!” 

‘‘Such a man... well-earned rest... .” 


“Damn !” 

Wilfred Hallett crumpled the paper in his hard, bony fist, and glared out of 
the study window. 

It is a pleasant thing to see one’s name in print, especially in the Zimes, 
which enjoys a greater reputation for truth than compliments. The short leader 
which noted his retirement from the public service was both truthful and ) 
complimentary. It set forth as much of the achievements of the Right Honourable 
Sir Wilfred Hallett as it was good for his admiring fellow-countrymen to know. 
That was not much, since a considerable portion of his working life had been 
expended in maintaining the secrecy necessary to affairs of statecraft, which are 
involved with cases of trade-gin and landing parties. Upon one point it spoke 
with certainty: he was now old. 

He stood, framed in the window, gazing with unseeing eyes at the sunlit sea ; 
tall and gaunt, erect, with the offending newspaper gripped in his firm, strong 
hands behind his back.” For thirty brief years of action no man, black or white, 
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had looked upon that face 
and questioned: the broad, 
straight forehead, with two 
deep perpendicular lines above 
the nose; the deep-set, cold 
grey eyes beneath the iron- 
grey brows; the firm, hard 
mouth, covered by the heavy 
white moustache. None saw 
his lips, but all knew by in- 
stinct how they were formed: 
the massive chin, the muscles 
working under his _ thin, 
bronzed cheeks, and the folds 
like a jowl beneath it. “ Wil- 
ful” Hallett was the only 
sobriquet the most daring 
had bestowed, though some 
whispered that his jaw and 
grim silence were suggestive 
of a bulldog. Yet his most 
bitter enemy could not stig- 
matise him as a bully. The 
intellectual forehead, the grave, 
courteous, but decisive manner, 
precluded such a suggestion. 
He had been engaged upon 
a diplomacy which could 
admit no arguments from its 
opponents. Right or wrong, 
the weakest must bow in 
submission, for close behind 
were always bayonets and 
Maxims. ‘Therefore, to the 
dignified, treacherous Arab, 
the shifty, loquacious, degenerate white man, the ignorant, ferocious black, it had 
been his duty to order with due justice, and be obeyed. 

It was more than thirty years ago that the chance came which changed him in 
a few hours from a youthful Major of the Sikhs, without a care, to a guardian of 
the white Queen’s domain. The compilation of a veracious history must consist 
chiefly of deletions, so few remember that because an insignificant rajah put too 
much brandy in his champagne, a British Resident fled from his post in fear, 
while some hundreds of Hindoos died, and a princely house was ruined to pay 
for the blood of five of Her Majesty’s soldiers. At the time much was said— 
especially against Major Hallett, whose crime was that of being successful. That 
slow digesting octopus, the Government ot India, noted the reports, and also said 
nothing. 





“He gazed with unseeing eyes at the sunlit sea.” 


Thus the incident was deleted from our glorious history. Mr. Malleson, the 
Resident, went home to die on the smallest possible pension, and his rival writhed 
for a year under a feeling of unmerited neglect. Peradventure the octopus was 
suffering from indigestion. 
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Then Major Hallett was seconded for service as political officer in the new 
North-West, and from that moment knew no rest. 

That was more than thirty years ago. He had seen the North-West settle 
down, the frontier extend east and west, while he was always hovering on the 
verge of the next extension. Then on Imperial service he had gone to Africa to 
win official credit in a new sphere by his old methods. Cool, grim, “ Wilful” 
Hallett ; no silken glove hid his iron hand, no word of praise ever fell from the 
lips of the man who scorned praise. ‘There were no friends for the “lone hand,” 
even though the spectre of Malleson was crowded away from observation. He 
made men, or broke them, according to their success, for with such as he there 
was no excuse for failure. And in his grim, heartless way he had enjoyed the life, 
as witnessed his one recorded flash of vanity. “Gentlemen,” he had said at a 
dinner in his honour at Lahore, “it is not our mean calling in life to make 
history, but to build empires—while no one is looking.” 

Truly the most useful patriot is the unknown, ill-requited servant of black and 
white. Now he was old and entitled to rest. ‘The man who knew not the meaning 
of the word was granted by a grateful country, that hardly knew his name, long 
years of irksome inactivity. 

Wrenching open the door, he strode across the lawn, which sloped down 
towards the Solent, to count the price he had paid. 

That all men should be equally fortunate in this world, it has been ordained 
that everything must be paid for, be it fame, wealth, power, aye! even love. 
Each extracts its price, which, being paid, is too often discovered to be excessive. 
It is not good that a man should win both in love and in war. ‘Therefore they 
who achieve fame must lose their truest friends for envy. Power must too often 
be purchased at the expense of an obliterated conscience. Even the acquisition 
of vulgar wealth involves a drudgery which costs health and peace of mind. While 
love, so exalted by poets, rarely thrives out of cottages, and certainly hampers the 
pursuit of any other prize. “Yet...” thought Wilfred Hallett, as he gazed upon 
the sea. 

Turning, he faced the land: that strange country, his native land; hitherto 
referred to as “home.” In it he had neither place nor local interest, for he 
belonged to the oversea frontiers, where there was little time for idle talk, while 
here . . . Faugh! he was half disposed to believe that the Daz/y Rai/ was public 
opinion. He knew London sufficiently well to know that he could never 
understand it. Moreover, it was impossible for one who had lived chiefly in camps 
to exist in its stale atmosphere. So he had bought Firwood because it commanded 
a view of the inner seas of England, where her battle-ships came home to rest, or 
steamed proudly forth to bear her flag. A short railway journey took him to a 
town where he could see the nice pink Tommies and burly bluejackets for whom 
he had so often found employment. He could watch them drill, and riding after 
them on field days smile to see them badly handled. Beyond that he could read 
of the petty things that pleased his fellow-countrymen, and rest .. . and realise 
that, of all the unemployed, an autocrat is most deserving of pity. 

The chief thing lacking in his life was a human interest, and he knew it. 
There were no friends for the strong man who had always stood alone, and of his 
ardent admirers—without an effort “he could remember fifty graves in dismal 
swamps and on barren mountains. And he had been wont to regard all his 
fellows as pawns in a gigantic chess match, so that such as had friendship worth 
bestowing had withheld it. Perhaps the mistake of his personal life had been an 
inability to give praise. Even then a wise man would have contracted a marriage, 
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if only to be assured of society. ... The lone man stopped in his meditative 
stroll, and his eyes flashed as if he had made a discovery. Then he turned hastily 
towards the sea. 

A little boat, close hauled, was making for the beach. It went about smartly, 
and its sole occupant shouted. Sir Wilfred sauntered to the edge of his lawn and 
leaning over the low wall, watched with languid interest. Standing close in shore, 
the boy threw her up in the wind, left the tiller, and springing forward, dropped 
the sail. The next moment she touched the shingle, and leaping overboard he 
half beached the boat. An on-coming wave caught the stern and rolled her over. 
Another vigorous haul was all he could do. There was no one in sight, so he 
gave expression to his perplexity in quiet oath. Sir Wilfred, vaulting his wall, went 
down to the beach. “Can I assist you?” he asked. 

“Thanks, awfully: just a couple of hauls. Ye oh!” 

“Ye oh!” remarked Sir Wilfred, with a dawning smile, as a big wave soaked 
him to the knees. 

A minute later the boat was safely beached, and the youngster, shaking himself, 
said in tones of intense relief :— 

“That’s all right. She’s so old, you see, that I’m afraid of a strain. I live 
half a mile to the west, but could not make it against tide in time for my 
coach. He is due in a quarter of an hour, and I can’t afford to be late.” 

“Quite right,” said the elder man. ‘ You had better run for it.” 

“Do you mind making up the sail?” he asked, with the easy good-fellowship 
of youth. 

“Eh!” gasped Sir Wilfred. . . “ Why, certainly.” 

“Thank you so much.” And away he dashed over the rattling shingle. 

It was a leaky twelve-foot dinghy called the Blue Marine. Sir Wilfred had 
often seen the bluejackets stow their boats, so he made up the sail and ranged the 
mast and oars in true man-o’-warsman style. Then he lit a cheroot and sauntered 
into the house to change his clothes, and wish he had a son. 

Dwellers in the tropics rise early, so it required no effort on the part of Hallett 
to be on the beach the next morning at six o’clock. The tide was making to the 
west, and the boy soon appeared, eager for his voyage home. 

After their brief salutation he said, “I’m afraid you must have thought me 
very rude yesterday, to leave without a word of thanks. I was pressed for time, 
and only thought of getting home.” 

“To your studies?” added Sir Wilfred; “I beg you won’t mention it. Duty 
before everything—even your boat.” 

“ Well, yes,” he replied, running a critical eye over the stow. “Still, not before 
courtesy.” 

The stern man laughed, and insisted. ‘ Yes, before everything.’ 

Unlashing the sail, he glanced at him, and asked, ‘“ You learnt that in the 
army, I presume, sir? ” 

“Partly. Did I stow the sail to your liking?” 

“‘Man-o’-war style,” remarked the boy. ‘ Did you serve in the Marines ?” 

“Oh! no, but I served several times with them. Is that your future career?” 

“T hope so, or the Engineers. But one has to be near the top of the exam. 
lists.” 

Poor, or half-pay, thought Sir Wilfred; but he said, “At the top, you should 
say. You are being coached down here?” 

“Yes, by a learned parson ; but I hope for the best. May I offer you a sail?” 

“Eh! a voyage in the Blue Marine. . . . Thanks: I shall be delighted.” 
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“She leaks a bit, but it doesn’t matter. My name is Wilson.” 

“Mine is Hallett. One moment, please, while I light a cheroot, then we'll 
launch her.” 

“Ve oh!” both cried merrily as the shingle sank beneath the keel of the 
Blue Marine. 

“ Jump in, sir—quick.” 

“Into the dinghy he sprang as gaily as a boy, and sat down with the water up 
to his ankles. Wilson followed, and a few rapid strokes with the oar sent them 
out upon the gently heaving sea. Then up went the sail, halliard sweated down, 
sheet hauled taut, and away they went, with the wavelets splashing gaily over their 
lea. The world-weary man sat up to weather, studying the eager face of his new 
friend who handled the tiller. A handsome, happy face, with honest blue eyes that 
seemed strangely familiar. . 

“To you mind taking the tiller while I bale?” he asked. 

*“With pleasure.” 

Crouching on his knees the boy threw the water overboard with a rusty tin 
pan. ‘Bear up, sir!” he shouted, as the sail flapped. ‘Put your helm up.” 

The grey man, before whom rajahs and kings had trembled, laughed merrily 
as he obeyed the first order he had received for thirty years. 

The night mist was fading away, the green foreshore of the Wight loomed 
dimly, there was a glimpse of ghost-like torpedo boats lying in Stokes Bay, and 
away to the west the Channel fog was steaming beneath the rising sun. “ After 
all, it’s a pretty world,” sighed the old man, relieved from the onerous duties 
of helmsman. 

‘** For to admire, and for to see, 
For to behold this world so wide, 
It’s never done no good to me, 
But I can’t drop it if I tried,’” 
quoted the boy. 

“Eh! is that poetry? But it sounds true,” questioned his senior. ° 

* A barrack-room ballad,” explained Wilson, marvelling at such woeful ignorance. 

“JT have seen without admiring,” said Sir Wilfred half regretfully. ‘“ Perhaps I 
had better start again.” 

“ But you were always on duty, sir.” 

Duty! Half an hour later the grey, cold cynic stopped with something akin 
to a mental shock, to discover that he had been playing the part of mentor to 
this youth. 

The boy sat, still alert and watchful, with the tiller in his hand, but with eyes 
large with admiration. A man, indeed, who had seen and done the great things 
which filled his boyish day-dreams. He addressed him with reverential awe, and 
Sir Wilfred Hallett, who had never bared his heart before, blushed at the implied 
admiration. “Mr. Wilson,” he said, with bitterness, “ you are being crammed for 
the service from which I have just been crammed out. In it you will find that 
all men have the same motto as mine, but few have the chance of using it. 

“May I have half your luck, sir!” he exclaimed. 

“And may you have it at half the cost!” 

They shook hands on the beach, and parted friends. 

After that the Blue Marine was frequently beached near Firwood, and they 
made many morning voyages together. Then there were long passages on Sunday, 
when the man brought a well-stocked tiffin basket, champagne, soda, and cigars, 
while his boy friend provided sandwiches an inch thick and a jar of beer. He 
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learnt so much of the boy that the strange sense of familiarity which had first possessed 
him died out. He heard of his sister at the convent school, of his mother who 
was visiting in Wiltshire, of the dead father who had been a naval officer, of the 
cottage which was their home, and all was eloquent of genteel poverty. He 
positively yearned to seize young Wilson and carry him away to the most successful 
crammer, for his heart was set on seeing this bright youngster in the Queen’s cloth. 
With this intention in his mind he repeatedly desired to meet Mrs. Wilson, and 
waited impatiently for her return. 

The second important piece of information that lady received upon her arrival 
was that Mr. Hallett would call. However, it was passed unheeded, since the 
first intelligence was of domestic disaster, from the general servant. But after dinner, 
when mother and son sat on the little lawn in the gloaming, he waxed eloquent 
about his new friend, and she with motherly anxiety strove to form some idea of 
the man. At the conclusion of a lengthy dissertation upon his personal appearance, 
stately manner and striking coolness, she asked suddenly, ‘Frank, did you say 
his name is Hallett ?” 

“Ves, mother: how forgetful you are!” 

“Not Wilfred!” she exclaimed in a tone which startled him; “surely not Sir 
Wilfred Hallett !” 

“T have never heard that he has a title. His name is Wilfred Hallett, and he 
used to be a soldier. 7 


“In the Indian army. . . . Why, you must have read of him in the newspapers. 
Does he look old, or sad?” 
“T should rather think he did. . . . I say, what’s up, mater? Do you know him ?” 
7? b] P, 


“Oh! no, only of him,” she explained, with much composure. “ But I am 
sorry you have made such a friend. It is impossible to overlook the fact that I 
am poor and not in circumstances which permit us to entertain. Now, a man like 
Sir Wilfred Hallett merely wishes to call as a duty, because he has made your 
acquaintance, but I really cannot receive him in this place. You must make 
some excuse.” 

This struck the logical mind of her son as particularly inconclusive, so with 
a laugh he urged: “How absurd you are, mater !—to receive a duty call is 
not to entertain, and a gentleman does not see a poverty of which he is aware.” 

“Why, that sounds like Wilfred Hallett’s own words!” she exclaimed, rather 
bitterly. Then with dignity she added. “I’m sorry, Frank, that I do not wish to 
know your friend. I can trust you to make a clever excuse.” 

“ But——” 

“ Frank !” 

“T beg your pardon, mother.” 

Then, kissing her, he wondered what could be the reason of such a dislike, 
and hastily commenced a new topic. 

“Which is your mother’s day ?” asked Sir Wilfred, two mornings later. 

“She has no particular day. . . . You see, Sir Wilfred. . . . it is inconvenient 
for my mother. . . .” Then, with a friendly laugh, he blurted out the truth. ‘“ Fact 
is, we are jolly hard up, and so the mater avoids society.” 

“Well, I certainly am not society,” replied Sir Wilfred, with a careless laugh. 
“By the way, when did you discover that I had a cheap title?” 

“The mater knew of you the moment I mentioned your name.” 

“Umph ! sounds as if I really have been famous for a few hours one morning.” 

“T say,” said the boy awkwardly : “hope you won’t think us rude; I’m no good 
at excuses, so have told the truth.” 
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***1 beg your pardon, mother’” 


“‘T like people to tell me the truth, Mr. Wilson,” said his friend, with a grave 
smile. “I was poor—devilish poor once, so you might urge that point in my 
favour to your mother. You need not say devilish.” 

“Thanks, then I won’t.” 


Sir Wilfred had become possessed of a human interest which he was by no 
means disposed to surrender. The passing fancy for this youth had grown into 
his life. In his innermost heart the friendless, childless, lonely old man knew that 
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the possession of such a son would have been worth more than empty honours or 
ephemeral power. For those two prizes he had bartered more than he cared to 
recollect. Now he had nothing upon which to employ his mind but the past, and 
was surprised to find how many mistakes it contained. Beneath his mask, Wilfred 
Hallett had been a stolidly self-satisfied person, quite willing to secretly agree with 
all his compeers that he was a remarkably successful and able man. Sir Wilfred 
Hallett alone in his dull house was very conscious of at least one grievous error of 
judgment. But the careless reference to his young friend’s poverty awoke further 
reminiscences. His own youth had been far from easy, and it was only by great 
personal sacrifice that his parents had placed his feet on the hard road to fame. 
The recollections intensified his desire to assist, into a determination to have a large 
hand in the shaping of Frank Wilson’s destiny. So he wasted the morning at 
his study table writing letters, all of which he wisely destroyed. A frequent and 
forcible correspondence with petty sultans had given him a style of polite letter- 
writing distinctly dictatorial. Realising the impossibility of gracefully embodying 
his offer in a letter, he lunched on excellent terms with himself, and in the cool of 
the afternoon sauntered to the Wilsons’ cottage. 

He was living in the remotest past. Even the loose gravel road, with its dust- 
besprinkled hedgerows, seemed familiar to his dreaming eyes. ‘The scenes were 
laid in such a country. How quaint those Indian muslin dresses would appear 
nowadays! It was years ago, but he could now remember that her blue eyes grew 
soft as he clasped her hand. What a short-sighted fool he had been! ‘Then the 
cynic scoffed at himself to think that during the intervening years he had never 
remembered it. ‘They were right to cast him from the service. ‘This was dotage. 
She used to call him Wilf: he could hear her quiet voice distinctly and her happy 
laugh as she tripped by his side in the day dream. 

“Sir Wilfred ’Allett,” announced the maid-servant, with considerable relish. 

The miniature drawing-room was tastefully furnished, and perfumed with the 
scent of flowers through the open window. ‘The drawn blinds made it dim and 
cool, and on a lounge chair, in the darkest corner, Mrs. Wilson was reclining. 
When the servant had closed the door, she arose and turned towards him. 

“ Edith !” he exclaimed without surprise, for it was she who had accompanied 
him in his day-dream. 

“The Right Honourable Sir Wilfred Hallett, I believe ?” she said with emphasis. 

“Tt is the solution of the mystery,” he remarked, being cool and alert in an 
instant. “I have just discovered how much your son resembles you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Ts that a mystery?” she inquired coldly. 

“T refer to a fact which has several times perplexed me. It is the great 
interest I feel in him and in his future.” 

She bowed without a word. 

“No doubt he has told you of our friendship and the little voyages we have 
made together. During this intercourse I have naturally learnt much of his 
character and his aspirations. At the same time other circumstances have 
unwittingly been revealed to me. All have combined with my liking for him to 
create in my mind an earnest desire that he shall succeed in the service which I 
have just relinquished. ‘Therefore... . therefore . ‘ 

For the first time in his life emotion checked the speech of the cold, stern 
man, for he whose duty it had often been to lend unheeding ears to entreaty knew 
not how to plead. The proud face of the woman chilled him, and crossing to the 
darkened window he stared vacantly at the blind, striving to recall the expression 
of Edith Salcombe as he had once known her. 
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“You must be aware that your presence is distasteful to me.” 
“Vou will do me the justice to believe that I was unaware of your identity,” 
he said, after a pause. ‘Turning towards her, he bowed without a word and 
crossed the room to the door. 

But even a woman’s pride cannot restrain her curiosity. ‘ Had you known 
who I was, of course you would not have intruded?” she admitted with intent. 

Pausing, he passed a hand across his forehead—really he was ageing rapidly— 
then, speaking as if interested in a mental phase, he said, “It is really remarkable 
that I thought of nothing but Edith Salcombe as I walked here -this afternoon. 
The memory is a peculiar quality. No doubt your son awoke mine and I did 
not know it.” 

“Tt has been long dormant,” she said, with a bitter sneer. 

*“T took my course in life and kept it to the end,” he said defiantly ; “I have 
paid what was asked of me for what I desired, and do not cavil at... But it 
is finished, and the future has no interest to me.” 

He had drawn himself up. ‘Tall, cleanly built, with a strength unshaken; his 
cold, stern face handsome because of the indelible stamp of intellect. Still a man 
whom none would pass without a second glance. A masterful tyrant subdued by 
long discipline, but vivified by vast knowledge and slumbering energy. Upon men 
and things his grasp, however useless, was unshaken. He was the same_ bold, 
courageous, far-seeing man who had excited her admiration and commanded her 
love—to toss it aside when it hampered his career. Secretly she had watched him 
win fame and honour with an unwilling admiration which intensified the hatred of 
a jilted woman. ‘This utterly selfish cynic had treated every one with the scanty 
consideration he had meted out to her. In the cause of his duty, individuals were 
non-existent ; to him all humanity had been factors of a problem to be used solely 
for its solution. He had sent men to death with the same indifference with which 
he had broken his plighted troth to her. In the philosophy of such a life nothing 
had been sacred, and the only redeeming feature was that, as all the world knew, Sir 
Wilfred Hallett spared himself as little as he considered others. At last he faced 
her ; and meditating revenge she strove to smother her admiratioa for a strong man. 

“JT will not ask you to sit down, Sir Wilfred,” she said, with studied politeness, 
“for I know that had you been aware who I was you would not have thus 
further insulted me.” 

“Madam!” he cried hotly; but checking him with the slightest shrug of her 
shoulders, she continued: “I am anxious to avail myself of this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon your remarkable success. Believe me, your career has 
always interested me. Indeed, I doubt if even my marriage settlement would’ have 
assisted you as much as you once imagined it would 

“ Edith, how dare you say that ?” he demanded, stung into anger by the imputation. 

“For what other reason did you woo me?” 

Advancing to within a single pace of her, he looked steadily into her eyes, 
“For the reason I confided to you as we walked up the drive of your father’s 
house; for the reason I set down in the letter I wrote from Agra. ‘To have 
married at that time, the turning-point of my career, would have wrecked it. But 
I never loved nor thought of another woman. For an unfaithful lover I have been 
marvellously consistent.” 

He laughed bitterly, and she said, “ Your long experience in the diplomacy of 
the frontiers stands you well.” 

“You are very complimentary.” 
“And you—you——-" 
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No, it was im- 
possible ; not even an 
angry woman could 
b look into his eyes and 
say he lied. 

“Tam an old and 
disappointed man,” he 
said quietly. “ Hav- 
ing fought for and 
won my heart’s de- 
sire, I find it dust in 
the mouth, bitterness 
to the taste. I do 
not ask your pity; 
but since you have 
spoken to me of 
money, you shall hear 
the reason of my visit. 
Your son’s future is 
hampered by scanty 
means, aS mine was, 
Therefore that he may 
be a better and hap- 
pier man I desire to 
assist him. If I am 
not an old friend, at 
least I am an old 
enemy. . . . Edith, 
I am alone in this 
world. For pity, only 
grant me just this 
little share in your 
son.” “6 Wilf } a 

“Surely this is a 
trivial thing for a great man of the Empire to desire. Think of all you have 
before you covet a widow’s only son.” 

“A great man of the Empire!” he reiterated, with a hollow laugh. “ Everything 
. in life, every feeling common to mankind, even the desire of the lowliness, I have 
given for a fame of which not a dozen men in my native land are aware. Ask 
the Pathans of the North-West—the old grey-beards may remember; ask the 
Arabs of the East Coast, and, by Allah! they curse my memory; but my white- 
, faced brother in Piccadilly knows me not. And for this I have flung away 

treasure, lasting treasure that the meanest can command. By Heavens! I am 
young again—young in the despised wisdom of fools, but too old to profit by 
it. Edith, pity me: I have no son.” 

“You paid the price of your heart’s desire, and never grudged it,” she whispered. 

He sank on his knees at her feet, and murmured, “I knew not the price 
until now.” 

Ware f” 

Her hand fell lightly on his shoulder as she bent over him. 

Harry LANDER. 











ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 


HOUGH it would be presumptuous to imagine that the writer of this paper 
is likely to succeed where others, much more competent than himself 
to deal with Anglo-American Literary Copyright, have hitherto been but 

partially successful, he cannot resist the appeal that has been addressed to him 
by the Editor of the Patt Matt MacGazine to recur to the subject on which, 
in the spring of last year, he ventured to approach our good friends and kinsmen 
on the other side of the Atlantic, through an open letter to their distinguished 
countryman, Mr. Secretary Hay. One has scarcely a right to neglect any 
opportunity that presents itself for striving to further a cause one believes to 
be just, and to remove a hardship hardly worthy of those who inflict it, and 
distinctly onerous towards those on whom it is inflicted. Nor is it other than 
agreeable to write on such a family matter as Anglo-American relations, even 
when they are not quite satisfactory; and, in the present instance, this labour 
of friendship is rendered yet more pleasant by the only too generous response 
returned by the American Secretary of State. At one and the same time a 
master of the English tongue, a man of letters with a striking note of his 
own, and an American statesman of unquestionable patriotism, Mr. Hay had to 
be circumspect as well as sympathetic; and accordingly he no more exhausted 
the question of Anglo-American Copyright than it was exhausted in the letter 
to which his was the response. Such being the case, it will perhaps be thought 
reasonable to revert to a yet unsolved problem, and a still unremoved hardship. 
Let me try once more to state this hardship in the plainest manner possible. 
If British subjects write a book, they, or the persons to whom they may have 
sold the copyright, their heirs or assigns, enjoy for a certain number of years, 
without more ado, the exclusive privilege of selling copies of the work, whether 
produced in Great Britain or elsewhere, alike in France, Germany, or Russia, 
where I fear we are not so much loved as doubtless we think we deserve to be, 
and where the sale of an English writer's works cannot well be very extensive ; 
whereas the same work, produced and published under precisely similar conditions, 
has no such exclusive right of sale in the United States of America, where there 
prevails, one is happy to think, a most kindly feeling for England and Englishmen, 
and where an English author may not unreasonably hope to find almost as many 
readers as at home. There, on the contrary, his book, if produced’ only in his 
own country, may, immediately on its appearance, be treated as a derelict, the 
property of no one in particular, for any one to purloin, reprint, republish, and 
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make profitable to himself, the writer reaping no benefit whatever from the sale 
to men of his own race, blood, and language, of the copies that circulate among 
seventy million American citizens. 

To what extent, and under what conditions, this hardship to English authors, 
and, I must be forgiven for adding, this blot upon the fair fame of the United 
States for equitable dealing as between man and man, may be reduced, shall be 
stated and dealt with directly. But it is necessary to dwell on the fact that the 
hardship in its extremest form, as stated above, is in many and most important 
instances not to be obviated in any degree, and is frequently inflicted, without 
any mitigation, on English authors of the most enduringly valuable works. I 
propose to give an example that has been brought by the sufferer under my 
notice, since particular instances of wrong, if sufficiently typical, carry more 
conviction than all the generalising in the world. The author who has brought 
his complaint before me enjoys, I should say, considerable literary repute, but 
not what is usually understood by the term popularity. 

A short time ago, he tells me, he printed, at his own expense, a book, the 
nominal price of which was nine shillings; receiving six shillings on every copy 
sold from the London publishing firm that issued it for him. Somewhat to 
his surprise, the work had a considerable sale. He observed, however, that a 
comparatively small number of copies were being sold in the United States of 
America ; and, calling the attention of his English publishers to the fact, he asked 
if nothing could be done, either by more zealous agency or by judicious advertising, 
to increase the circulation in that quarter. A colloquy ensued, substantially, as I 
gathered, to the following effect :— 

“T fear,” said the publisher, “little can now be done. You see that, by 
publishing your book in England without simultaneously printing it in America, 
you have for ever forfeited copyright there.” 

“But, as I understand the question,” pleaded the author, “in order to secure 
copyright in the United States, I should have had to incur the further expense, 
already rather heavy on this side of the Atlantic, of producing the work over there, 
without any certainty, or indeed any probability, of being recouped the outlay, and 
with the chance, I may even say the likelihood, of that additional cost counter- 
balancing any profit I could reasonably have looked for at home.” 

“No doubt,” answered the publisher, “that is so. But such is the American 
Literary Copyright Law as regards English authors; and it is now too late for 
you to protect yourself. Any oné in New York or Boston can reprint your book, 
put what price he chooses on it, sell as many copies as he can, and not pay 
you one farthing.” 

“Do you think any one will take that course?” 

“Tt depends on the extent of the sale, and the amount of vogue your book 
may have in England. I may say, without flattering you, that your reputation is 
a literary rather than a popular one.” 

“Which I much prefer,” interposed the author, with the naif frankness of 
persons of his occupation. 

I suspect that, at this point, a slight smile might have been discerned on the 
face of the publisher, for publishers much prefer authors who are popular to authors 
that have a high literary reputation. Upon that point, naturally, I have no positive 
information ; but the conversation, I am informed, went forward as follows :— 

“Ves, we all know that; and it does you much honour. But, as a business 
matter, as a practical question of money outlay and money return,—in which I am 
glad to see that, notwithstanding your addiction to pure literature, you take some 
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little interest,—I was going to point out that, your reputation being that of a 
fastidious ‘rather than of a popular writer, your book, though it is having, 
especially when the selling price is considered, an exceptionally good sale over 
here, and a much larger one than, as you say, you expected for it, cannot be 
described as enjoying, if you will forgive me for using the jargon of the hour, 
a ‘boom,’ or as having ‘caught on’; and, as a rule, it is only authors that 
have ‘caught on,’ and whose writers have ‘a boom’ in England, that are very 
extensively read in America.” 

“T quite understand,” said my friend; “but, had I thought the book would 
have the circulation here it seems to be having, I should willingly have incurred 
the additional expense of simultaneously producing it in America. As you 
say, it is now too late to do that. But I observe, from the statement of 
sales you have just shown me, that the book—that is to say, the English edition 
of it published by you—finds a certain number of purchasers in America, where 
so far, roughly calculated, as many hundreds of copies have been sent and sold 
as there have been thousands sold here. Can you not, therefore—for this is the 
point I wanted to urge—do something to stimulate the sale there still further?” 

“Possibly,” said the publisher. “ But just consider whether that would be 
wise, from a business point of view. ‘The book seems to be much appreciated in 
this country, and therefore we have been able to dispose, as you say, of a certain 
number of copies in America. But, if once the impression arose there that the 
book is what in trade parlance is called a great success with the English reading 
public, it would at once be pirated, and we should be able to dispose of no more 
copies to American readers. As soon as it was believed that there is ‘money in 
it,’ it would at once be reprinted there, and your share in that money would be 
reduced to nil. As it is, you will receive something, at least, from the sales in 
America.” 

“ How much, I wonder?” asked my friend. ‘ What will be the net profit on 
copies sold over there ?” 

“Let me see,” said the publisher. ‘Our nominal selling price here is nine 
shillings, is it not? And we credit you with six shillings on every copy sold in 
England. For the copies disposed of in the United States you will receive three, 
which is the best bargain we are able to make for you through our American 
agent. You are quite free to make a better one for yourself, if you can. But I 
question your being able to do so.” 

“So,” said the author, “if you dispose of, say five hundred copies in America, 
I shall receive £75, whereas for the same number of copies sold in England you 
will credit me with #150?” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“In other words, I shall be defrauded of my property, and which is my 
property anywhere for only a limited number of years, to the extent of £75, or 
5° per cent.; and though I daresay to any one in a large way of business, and 
still more to a shareholder in some big ‘Trust—is not that what you call it ?— 
475 will seem not worth a second thought, it represents a no_ inconsiderable 
sum to most English authors who are literary and not popular. Furthermore, if I 
attempt to procure some compensation for this curtailing of the profit by increasing 
the sale, I run the risk of destroying the American sale altogether.” 

“You put the case admirably,” said the publisher; “and it is quite delightful 
to come across an author who has some conception of what I may call the 
financial. side of Literature. But it would be unreasonable to expect you to 
show yourself a thorough expert in the details to which we poor tradesmen ”—did 
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he again smile, I wonder ?—“ have to pay the closest attention. You have, I must 
again say, summed up your wrongs most succinctly. But you have overlooked 
a circumstance which, when I call your attention to it, will perhaps make you 
regard the alleged wrong done to you as still greater and graver. I have said 
that we shall credit you with three shillings on every copy disposed of in America, 
and therefore with £75 on five hundred copies; and you drew the conclusion 
that you would thereby be only £75 instead of £150 better by the transaction. 
3ut it will perhaps interest you to observe that, as the five hundred copies 
disposed of in America will have cost you, quite apart from the original setting-up 
of the type here, to say nothing of advertising, but in paper, printing and binding 
alone, about £50, the American profit on your book, which good judges tell me 
is likely to prove a permanent addition to English literature, will not be, as you 
imagined, £75, but instead, only £25.” 

The foregoing figures are so precise, and come to me from so trustworthy a 
source, that I cannot doubt their substantial accuracy. Moreover, I have submitted 
them, as a matter of precaution, to a publisher of long experience and scrupulous 
accuracy, and he assures me that their correctness may be relied on, and that this 
may be regarded, for the purposes of our argument, as a typical case. Now, I 
have so sincere an admiration for America, I entertain, if I may say so, so warm 
a liking for the American people, and I am indebted to Americans for so much 
kindness, that I need not hesitate to declare that, if the English law treated 
American authors in the manner described above, I should be thoroughly ashamed 
of that law, and should never cease to co-operate with other Englishmen in trying 
to get it repealed. For, as I ventured to ask in my letter to Mr. Hay, who are 
the persons that are thus harshly dealt with? ‘They are the persons who have 
most contributed and are still most contributing to the establishment of fraternal 
feelings between America and England. A common language and a common 
literature are the strongest bonds of international kinship. Master a foreign tongue 
as thoroughly as one may, one will never succeed in adequately expressing one’s 
thoughts in it, unless, indeed, in consequence of habitually talking and writing 
in it instead of in one’s own tongue, one unconsciously ends by altering and 
accommodating one’s thoughts to it. Neither Jom gargon, nor brave gargon, for 
example, means the same thing as a “good fellow”; nor is genti/homme the 
equivalent of “gentleman.” But “a good fellow” and “a gentleman” carry 
precisely the same meaning to an Englishman and an American ; the reason being 
that both have the same conception of what constitutes a good fellow and a 
gentleman, whereas the French conception of their nominal equivalents for those 
characters is something different. To say this is to cast no slur on the French 
conception, but only to point out that French habits of thought are different from 
ours, because their ways are different; whereas American ways and habits of 
thought are practically the same as English ways and habits of thought, and 
because language influences thought probably quite as much as thought influences 
language. Of language, Literature is the highest expression; and authors, English 
and American, are thus unaccredited ambassadors of good-will between the two 
nations, even when they write, as they perforce usually do, on subjects that have 
no ostensible connection with diplomacy, politics, or international feeling. I imagine 
that an English Ambassador landing at New York, to perform his agreeable duties 
at Washington, is treated as a privileged person in this respect, that his luggage 
is not overhauled at the Custom-House, nor is the personal property he may carry 
with him subject to the dues that are imposed on ordinary visitors in conformity 
with the regulations of a protective Fiscal System. Yet the literary property of those 
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unaccredited and, as I venture to think, even yet more useful ambassadors, English 
authors, is not only denied the benefit of this privilege, but is subject to a special 
and onerous tax at every American port of entry, which must be paid under 
penalty of that property being confiscated altogether! I cannot but believe that 
if one could succeed in bringing this state of things vividly before the American 
Senate, the American House of Representatives, and the American people, they 
would not lose a day in putting an end to it. 

Lest it should be said that I have overlooked the fact that an English author 
can now secure copyright in the United States by printing and publishing his book 
there simultaneously with its publication in England, I must briefly refer to that 
concession, recently made to English writers. There is no living English author 
more respected, or one who can speak on that subject with more weight, than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer; and, by quoting his conclusion, I shall be enabled to abstain 
from myself expatiating, with less authority, thereon. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has written to a Philadelphia correspondent as follows :— 

“T want to say through you that I shall’ not take advantage of the new American 


Copyright Law. I shall continue to do as I have done heretofore. I shall send over 
to America the stereotype plates of my books and have them printed there, without 


seeking for any protection from the American Government. This new law is really 
prejudicial to the interests of grave literature. . . . With this copyright law, it will 


pay the American publisher less than before to take up books of a kind which are 
of doubtful sale. The fatal defect in the law is that it puts the author or publisher 
to the expense of a double manufacture in supplying two communities. . . . Instead 
of encouraging the unknown author, and the author of serious books, this law makes 
it harder for him to gain due recognition than it was before. Under this American 
law the publisher will seek out the man who has made his name; he will buy the 
popular authors works and distribute them very widely, and meantime the rising 
man will be left to his own devices. The general effect will be to multiply the 
reproduction of books which have no serious influence on the world.” 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s conclusions, it will be observed, are the same as 
those I have illustrated by a typical example. Unless a writer be what is called a 
popular writer, —that is to say, unless the nature of his work appeal to the multitude, 
which the highest and best literature, save for some adventitious and momentary 
circumstance, never does at firstj—he cannot possibly know, without making the 
experiment each time he publishes a volume, whether he will be an actual loser or 
a slight, in any case a very slight gainer, by incurring the expense of securing for 
it copyright in America. If he makes the experiment, in order to try to protect 
himself, he may find that the cost has eaten up the small profit he makes on 
this side of the Atlantic. If he abstains from doing so, in order to avoid that 
result, he may discover, when it is too late, that he might possibly have added some 
American profit to his English profit, but that now he has forfeited it altogether, 
and for ever. Mulcted of a considerable portion of the natural profit of their 
labours by the existing American Copyright Law, English writers of the higher 
and nobler sort must inevitably be ; and, in many instances, I suspect in most, 
they are defrauded of it altogether. 

Will it be said in reply, by any American who is proud of his country, and 
who believes in the gradual intellectual development of a populous democracy, 
that he and his countrymen are indifferent to the higher, nobler, and more 
serious literature, and are well content to have their reading appetite fed on 
works of a sensational and ephemeral character? For such a reply, indeed, I 
do not look; yet I can conceive no other that would serve even as a_ plausible 
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palliation of the injury inflicted on English writers and American readers by the 
existing law. More than ever, in these days of much, overmuch, perusal of 
newspapers, is it not to be desired that men’s minds ‘should find in the written 
word something more, something better and more worthy of human dignity and 
human aspiration, than the mere satisfaction of curiosity, a stimulus to cerebral 
excitement, or a narcotic for feverish nerves; something that will quietly but 
efficiently stir the too often torpid or passive brain, train the ear to refining 
cadences, and educate the taste to a due appreciation of form and _ proportion 
in sentence, paragraph, chapter, and entire volume? People who are incessantly 
reading newspapers and novels will infallibly lose their taste, if they ever had it, 
for poetry, save of the brief and jingling sort ; for history written as a ‘Thucydides, 
a Livy, or a Gibbon, wrote it; for treatises on philosophy, though of no crabbed 
or recondite character, but written in plain English for plain persons. People 
who read and enjoy the nobler and more serious works, will read newspapers 
and prose romances but sparingly. 

Here perhaps I ought to desist, having dealt, as far as I could, with that 
particular branch of the theme on which I was invited to enlarge ; but it may be well, 
perhaps, to add that an American might, if he chose to do so, meet the foregoing 
lamentation with the observation that, though it is perfectly true English authors 
are somewhat severely treated in his country, he has not succeeded in discovering 
any country where writers of any nationality are treated with perfect fairness ; 
and that therefore American maltreatment of them is only a matter of degree. 
If, he might urge, a man is the owner of a piece of land, and he improves it, 
the improvements he makes and the money value he adds to it belong to him, 
his heirs and assigns, for all time; and his position is equally impregnable if 
happy accident bestows on him, in connection with it, what is known as the 
“unearned increment.” The same result follows if he contructs a railway, makes 
a piece of furniture, and even if he paints a picture. But if a man produces the 
most personal, the most individual of all things, a stately history, a thought- 
enlarging treatise, or a really great work of imagination, whether in verse or prose, 
it belongs to him, by law, only for a limited number of years, and, after that 
period, it is taken from, it may be, his widow, his children, his kith and kin, and 
made a present of to publishers and the public between them. 

Now, if what is called the sacredness of property be not a mere phrase, 
but repose on the existence and the obligations of human conscience, it 
would be impossible to argue that this is not robbery, made worse by the 
circumstance that it is sanctioned by the law. An English Poet who charmed 
a generation, and whose works will continue to charm mankind as long as the 
charm of poetry is felt, was taken from us some seven years ago. He left a son 
and grandchildren; but already several of his works belong, not to that son 
nor to those grandchildren, but to any one and every one who wishes to 
make money by publishing that for which they have paid nothing; and this in 
consequence of the English Law, which is more or less in agreement with the 
Literary Copyright Law of every other country, whereby authors are .deprived of 
all money profit from their works after the lapse of forty-two years from the date 
of publication or seven years after their death, whichever may happen to be the 
longer period. It is matter of common notoriety that the sale of the works of 
Shelley, and likewise of those of Keats, was insignificant till long after either of 
those periods ; one of the results being, as I well remember, that some of us had 
to apply to Lord Beaconsfield, when he was First Lord of the Treasury, for a 
small annual grant to save a collateral, and not a distant collateral, relative of 
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Keats, from starvation. In the case of Shelley, the same need did not arise only 
because, though his descendants and relatives were equally defrauded, he happened 
to belong to a family, not wealthy indeed, but possessed of a competence. 

For precisely the same reason, the Civil List Pension Fund had to be invoked 
on behalf of the widow of one of the most popular, and likewise on behalf of the 
immediate descendants of absolutely the most popular, of English novelists of 
the last half-century; the Law, having permitted, indeed having encouraged, 
their impoverishment, by thousands, perhaps indeed by tens of thousands of 
pounds, thus returning them, by way of compensation, a few hundreds! ‘The 
Bill at present before Parliament proposes to extend, but only to extend, the 
term during which this cruel treatment of authors is forbidden. 

It needs therefore no laborious argument to prove, for the fact is self-evident, 
that it would be much fairer to enact that all property, save literary property 
and artistic property generally, should cease to be property forty-two years after 
its production, or seven years after the death of the producer of it, and that 
literary and artistic property should belong to the producer, his heirs and 
assigns, for all time, than to subject the latter to a special and exceptional 
disability. For, other property being produced, for the most part, because there 
is an immediate demand for it, it at once becomes profitable ; whereas, as a rule, 
literature, at least literature of the higher sort, becomes profitable, if at all, 
only after the lapse of many years. Save for some adventitious reason,—as 
in Byron’s case, for instance, because he was a Peer, and was thought to be 
exceptionally immoral, two qualities very attractive to the vulgar,—poetry of the 
higher order is not recognised as such, save by a penetrating few, and not always 
by them, till Time, the just judge, secures for it adequate recognition. Even in 
the case of Tennyson, who had the advantage of having as the active advocates 
of his genius, in his early manhood, the most influential members of a powerful 
University who had been fellow-students with him at Cambridge, a considerable 
period had to elapse before they succeeded in converting either the public 
or the critics; and, whereas he himself had to wait patiently for several years for 
his writings to yield him even a modest income, now, only seven years after his 
interment in Westminster Abbey, many of his poems, the sale of which, I 
presume, is still very profitable, add nothing to the income of his descendants, 
but enrich oniy printers, publishers, and booksellers, who have paid nothing 
for them. 

Now, the writer of these pages is not one of those who wishes to see Poetry, 
or any form of Art, exorbitantly profitable to its producer. The autumn before 
last, he stood bareheaded in Dove Cottage, a dwelling that in dimensions and 
aspect resembles the home of a rustic labourer in receipt of weekly wages. Yet 
it was under its humble shelter that many of Wordsworth’s loveliest lyrics were 
written ; and one felt smitten with an awe and reverence akin to what one feels 
in some sublime Cathedral, and which one scarcely experiences in the well-stocked 
libraries or spacious lawns of more opulent writers. I say this only lest it 
should be supposed that I want to see artists and men-of-letters “fat and greasy 
citizens.” ‘There is nothing I should regret so much. But since, happily, men-of- 
letters no longer have any patrons, not even the public, whom nearly all the 
rest of the world have taken to flattering; since, on the contrary, they too, 
without any title save their own, have come to be recognised as noble and 
princely; in a word, since both England and America have learnt to honour 
them, is it not about time that Public Law should cease to rob them ? 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


























THE SOLDIER’S MOTHER: 


BEING A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF MASTER 
OSWALD BASTABLE. 


HERE were soldiers riding down the road on horses, two and two. That 
is, the horses were two and two, and the men not. Because each man 
was riding one horse and leading another—to exercise them. ‘They came 

from Chatham barracks. We all drew up in a line outside the churchyard wall, 
and saluted them as they went by, though we had not read “‘Toady Lion” then. 
We have since. It is the nicest book I have read, written by “’Toady Lion’s” 
author. In “Sir Toady Lion” the officer salutes the child. There was only a 
lieutenant with these soldiers, and he did not salute me. He kissed his hand to 
the girls, and a lot of the soldiers behind kissed theirs too. We kissed ours back. 

Next day we made a Union Jack out of pocket-handkerchiefs, and part of a 
red flannel petticoat of my sister Dora’s, which she did not want just then, and 
some blue ribbon we got at the village shop. 

Then we watched for the soldiers, and after three days they went by again, 
by twos and twos as before. It was A 1. We waved our flag, and we shouted. 
We gave them three cheers. Oswald can shout loudest; so as soon as the first 
man was level with us (not the advance-guard, but the first of the battery) 
Oswald shouted: ‘‘Three cheers for the Queen and the British army!” And 
then we waved the flag and bellowed. Oswald stood on the wall to bellow better, 
and Alice and Dora waved the flag, because they are girls, and so politeness 
makes us let them enjoy the fat of whatever there is going. 

The soldiers did not cheer that day—they only grinned and kissed their hands. 
The next day we all got up as much like soldiers as we could. H. O. and 
Noél have tin swords, but we asked father to let us wear some of the real arms 
that are on the wall in the dining-room. And he said Yes, if we would clean 
them up afterwards. But we jolly well cleaned them up first, with Brooke’s soap, and 
brickdust and vinegar, and the knife polish (invented by the great and immortal 
Duke of Wellington in his spare time, when he was not conquering Napoleon: 
three cheers for the late Iron Duke!) and with emery and washleather and 
whitening. Oswald wore a cavalry sabre in its sheath. Alice and my brother 
Noél had pistols in their belts, large old flint-locks, with bits of red flannel behind 
the flints. Dicky had a naval cutlass—a very beautiful blade, and old enough to 
have been at Trafalgar. I hope it was. The others had French sword-bayonets, 
that were used in the Franco-German war. They are very bright when you get 
them bright, but the sheaths are hard to polish. Each sword-bayonet has the 
name, on the blade, of the warrior who once wielded it. I wonder where they 
are now. Perhaps some of them died in the war—poor chaps! But it is a very 
long time ago. 
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I should like to be a soldier. It is better than going to the best schools, and 
to Oxford afterwards—even if it is Balliol you go to. Oswald wanted to go to South 
Africa for a bugler. But father would not let me. And it is true that Oswald 
does not yet know how to bugle, though he can play the Infantry ‘“ Advance !” 
and the “Charge!” and the “ Halt!” on a penny whistle. Alice taught them to 
him with the piano out of the “grey book” father had,when he was in the Artists’, 
Oswald cannot play the “ Retire!” and he would scorn to do so. But I suppose 
a bugler has to play what he is told, no matter how galling to the young boy’s 
proud spirit. 

The next day, being thoroughly armed, we put on everything red, white and 
blue that we could think of—night-shirts are good for white, and you don’t know 
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“When the advance-guard came by we got ready.’ 


what you can do with red socks and blue jerseys till you try. And we waited by 
the churchyard wall for the soldiers. The garden of the house we were staying 
at joins right on to the churchyard. When the advance-guard—or whatever you 
call it for artillery—it’s that for infantry, I know—came by, we got ready, and 
when the first man of the first battery was level with us, Oswald played the 
Advance and the Charge on his penny whistle, and then shouted : 

“Three cheers for the Queen and the British Army !” 

This time they had the guns with them, and every man of the battery cheered 
too. It was glorious. It made me tremble all over. The girls said it made them 
want to cry, but no boy would own to this, even if it were true. It is babyish to 
cry; but it was all glorious, and Oswald felt different to what he ever did before. 

Then suddenly the officer in front said, ‘ Battery, halt!” and gave an order, 
and all the soldiers pulled their horses up. ‘The great guns stopped too; then the 
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officer said, “Sit at ease,” and something else, and the sergeant repeated it, and 
some of the men got off their horses, and some lit their pipes, and some sat 
down on the grass of the road, holding their horses’ bridles. 

We could see all the arms and accoutrements as plain as plain. 

Then the officer came up to us—we were all standing on the wall that day, 
Dora had the three-edged rapier to wear, and the blunderbuss to hold as well; 
it has a brass mouth, and is like in Mr. Caldecott’s pictures. 

He was a beautiful man, the officer. Like a Viking. Very tall and fair, with 
moustaches very long, and bright blue eyes. 

He said, ‘‘Good morning !” 

So did we. 

Then he said, “ You seem to be a military lot.” 

We said we wished we were. 

** And patriotic,” said he. 

Alice said she should jolly well think so. 

Then he said he had noticed us there for several days, and he had halted his 
battery because he thought we might like to look at the guns. 

Alas! there are but too few grown-up people so far-seeing and thoughtful as 
this brave and distinguished officer. 

We said, “Oh yes,” and then we got off the wall, and that good and noble 
man showed us the string that moves the detonator and the breech-block (when 
you take it out and carry it away, the gun is in vain to the enemy, even if he 
takes it), and he let us look down the gun to see the rifling, all clean and shiny, 
and he showed us the ammunition boxes, but there was nothing in them. He 
also told us how the gun was unlimbered (this means separating the gun from 
the ammunition carriage) and how quickly it could be done, but he did not make 
the men do this, because they were resting. There were six guns. Each had 
painted on the carriage, in white letters, 15 /r., which the Captain told us meant 
fifteen-pounder. 

“T should have thought the gun weighed more than fifteen pounds,” Dora 
said. 

And the officer explained to her, very kindly and patiently, that 15 Pr. meant 
the gun could throw a shell weighing fifteen pounds. 

When we had told him how jolly it was to see the soldiers go by so often, 
he said: “ You won’t see us many more times: we are ordered to the front. We 
sail on ‘Tuesday week, and the guns will be painted mud-colour, and the men will 
wear mud-colour too, and so shall I.” 

The men looked very nice, as they were wearing their busbies. 

We were very sorry they were going; but Oswald, as well as others, looked 
with envy on those who would soon be allowed—being grown up, and no 
nonsense about your education—to go and fight for their Queen and country. 

Then suddenly Alice whispered to Oswald, and he said: “All right, but tell 
him yourself” 

So Alice said to the Captain: “Will you stop next time you pass?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t promise that,” he said. 

Alice said, “ You might: there’s a particular reason.” 

He said “What?” which was a natural remark, and not rude, as it is with 
children. 


Alice said: “We want to give the soldiers a keepsake; I will ask my father. 
He is very well off just now. Look here: if we are not on the wall when 
you come by, don’t stop, but if we are, please, please, do!” 
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The officer pulled his moustache, and looked as if he did not quite know ; 
but at last he said “Yes!” and we were very glad—though only Alice and 
Oswald knew the dark but pleasant scheme at present fermenting in their 
youthful nuts. 

The Captain talked a lot to us. At last Noél said: 

“T think you are like Diarmid of the Golden Collar, but I should like to see 
your sword out and shining in the sun like burnished silver.” 

The Captain laughed and grasped the hilt of his good blade ; but Oswald said 
hurriedly : ‘“‘ Don’t ; we sha’n’t ever have a chance like this. If you’d only show 
us the pursuing practice! Albert’s uncle knows it, but he only does it on a 
chair, because he hasn’t a horse.” 

And that brave and beautiful Captain did really do it. He rode his horse 
right into our gate when we opened it, and showed us all the cuts and _ thrusts 
and guards. ‘There are four of each kind. It was splendid. The morning sun 
shone on his flashing blade, and his good steed stood still, with all its legs stiff, 
on the lawn. 

Then we thanked him very much, and he went away, taking his men with 
him. And the guns, of course. 

Then we asked my father, and he said yes, as we knew he would. And next 
time the soldiers came by—but they had no guns this time, only the captive Arabs 
of the desert—we had the keepsakes ready in a wheelbarrow, and we were on the 
wall, and the brave Captain called an immediate halt. 

And then the girls had the exquisite honour and pleasure of giving a pipe and 
four ounces of tobacco to each soldier. Then we shook hands with the Captain, 
the Sergeant, and Corporals; and the girls kissed the Captain—I can’t think why 
girls will kiss everybody—and we all cheered for the Queen. It was grand, and 
I wish my father had been there to see how much you can do with twelve pounds 
if you order the things from the Stores. 

We have never seen these brave soldiers again. 

I have told you all this to show you how we got so keen about soldiers, and why 
we sought to aid and abet the poor widow at the White Cottage in her desolation 
and oppressedness. 

Her name was Simpkins, and her cottage was just beyond the churchyard. 
On the different military occasions which I have remarked upon, this widow 
woman stood at her garden gate and looked on. And after the cheering she 
rubbed her eyes with her apron. Alice noticed this slight but signifying action. 

We felt quite sure Mrs. Simpkins liked soldiers, so we felt friendly to her. 
But when we tried to talk to her she would not. She told us to go along with 
us, do, and not bother her; and Oswald, with his usual delicateness and good 
taste, made the others do as she said. 

But we were not to be thus repulsed with impunity. We made complete, but 
cautious, inquiries, and found out that the reason she cried when she saw soldiers, 
was that she had only one son, a boy. He was twenty-two, and he had gone to 
the War last November, so that she thought of him when she saw the soldiers, 
and that was why she cried. Because when your son is at the War, you always 
think he is being killed. I don’t know why. A great many of them are not. If 
I had a son at the War, I should never think he was dead till I heard he was, 
and perhaps not then, considering everything. 

After we had found this out we held a council. 
Dora said we must do something for the soldier’s widowed mother. 
We all agreed, but added What ? 
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Alice said, “The gift of money might be deemed an insult by that proud, 
patriotic spirit. Besides, we haven’t more than eighteenpence among us.” 

We had put what we had to father’s twelve pounds, to buy more baccy and pipes. 

Dora said, “ Couldn’t we make her a flannel petticoat, and leave it without a 
word upon her doorstep ?” 

But every one said “ Flannei petticoats now the winter’s over!” so that was 
no go. 

Noél said he would write her a poem, but Oswald had a deep inward feeling 
that Mrs, Simpkins would not care about poetry. Many people do not. 

H. O. said, “‘ Why not sing ‘ Rule Britannia’ under her windows after she had 
gone to bed, like waits?” but no one else thought so. 

Dicky thought we might get up a subscription for her among the wealthy and 
affluent, but we said again that we knew money would be no balm to the haughty 
mother of a brave British soldier. 

‘“What we want,” Alice said, “is something that will be a good deal of trouble 
to us, and some help to her.” 

“A little help is worth a deal of poetry,” said Dicky. I should not have said 
that myself. Noel looked sick. Because he is a poet. 

“What does she do that we can help in?” Dora asked. “ Besides, she won't 
let us help.” 

H. O. said, “She does nothing but work in the garden; at least, if she does 
anything inside you can’t see it, because she keeps the door shut.” 

Then at once we saw. And we agreed to get up the very next day, ere yet 
the rosy dawn had flushed the east, and have a go at Mrs. Simpkins’ garden. 

We got up—we really did. But too often, when you mean to, overnight, it 
seems so silly to do it when you come to waking in the dewy morn. We crept 
downstairs with our boots in our hands. 

Everything is very pretty and different in the early morning, before people are 
up. I have been told this is because the shadows go a different way from what 
they do in the awake part of the day. But I don’t know. Noél says the fairies 
have just finished tidying up then; anyhow, it all feels quite otherwise. 

We put on our boots in the porch, and we got our gardening tools, and we 
went down to the White Cottage—it is a nice cottage with a thatched roof, like the 
drawing copies you get at girls’ schools, and you do the thatch, if you can, with 
a B.B. pencil. And if you cannot, you just leave it. It iooks just as well, 
somehow, when it is mounted and framed. 

We looked at the garden. It was very neat; only one patch was coming up 
thick with weeds. I could see groundsel and chickweed, and others that I did not 
know. We set to work with a will. We used all our tools: spades, forks, hoes, and 
rakes. We cleaned the weedy patch beautifully, scraping off all the nasty weeds, 
and leaving the nice clean brown dirt. We worked as hard as ever we could, 
and we were happy because it was unselfish toil, and no one thought then of 
putting it in the book of “Golden Deeds,” where we write down the virtuous 
actions of each other, when we happen to notice them. We had just done, and 
we were looking at the beautiful production of our honest labour, when the 
cottage door burst open, and the soldier’s widowed mother came out like a wild 
tornado, and her eyes looked like upas-trees, death to the beholder. 

“You wicked, God-forsaken children!” she said: ‘“‘ain’t you got enough of 
your own good ground to muck up and spoil, but you must come bothering into 
my little lot ?” 

Some of us were deeply alarmed, but we stood firm. 
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‘*We set to work with a will.” 


“We have only been weeding your garden,” Dora said; ‘‘we wanted to do 
something to help you.” 

“‘Dratted little busybodies!” she said. (It was indeed hard, but every one in 
Kent says ‘“‘dratted” when they are cross.) “It’s my turnips,” she went on, 
“you’ve hoed up, and my radishes. My turnips, that my boy sowed afore he 
went. There, get along with you, do, afore I come at you with my broom-handle.” 

She did come at us with her broom-handle as she spoke, and even the boldest 
turned and fled. Oswald was even the boldest. 

“They looked like weeds, right enough,” he said. 

And Dicky said, “It all comes of trying to be kind to people.” 

This was when we were out in the road. As we went dlong in a silence full 
of gloomy remorse, we met the postman. He said: ‘‘ Here’s the letters for your 
place,” and passed on hastily. He was a bit late. When we came to look 
through the letters, which were nearly all for father, we found there was a postcard 
that had got stuck in a magazine wrapper. Alice pulled it out. It was addressed to 
Mrs. Simpkins. We honourably only looked at the address, although I believe it is 
allowed by the rules of honourableness to read postcards that come to your house, 
if you like, even if they are not for you. 

After a heated discussion, Alice and Oswald said they weren’t afraid, whoever 
was ; and they retraced their steps, Alice holding the postcard right way up, so 
that we should not look at the lettery part of it, but only the address. With 
quickly beating hearts, but outwardly unmoved, they walked up to the White 
Cottage door. It opened with a bang when we knocked. 

“Well?” Mrs. Simpkins said, and I think she said it, what people in books 
call ‘‘sourly.” 

Oswald said, ‘“‘ We are very sorry we spoiled your turnips, and we will ask my 
father to try and make it up to you some other way.” 
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She muttered something about not wanting to be beholden to anybody. 

“We came back,” Oswald went on, with his always unruffled politeness, 
“because the postman gave us a postcard in mistake, with our letters. It is 
addressed to you.” 

‘““We haven’t read it,” Alice said quickly. I think she needn’t have said that— 
of course we hadn’t; but perhaps girls know better than we do what women are 
likely to think you capable of. 

The soldier’s mother took the postcard—she snatched it really, but “took” is 
a kinder word, considering all—and she looked at the address a long time. Then 
she turned it over and read what was on the back. 

Then she drew her breath in as far as it would go, and caught hold of the 
doorpost. Her face got awful. It was like the face of a dead king I saw once 
at Madame ‘Tussaud’s. 

Alice understood. She caught hold of the soldier’s mother’s hand and said: 
“Oh, vo; it’s not your boy Bill!” 

And the woman said nothing, but shoved the postcard into Alice’s hand, and 
we both read it. And it was her boy Bill. Alice gave her back the card. She 
had held on to the woman’s hand all the time, and now she squeezed the hand 
and held it against her face. But she could not say a word, because she was 
crying so. ‘lhe soldier’s mother took the card again, and she pushed Alice away, 
but it was not an unkind push, and she went in and shut the door; and as Alice 
and Oswald went down the road, Oswald looked back, and one of the windows 
of the cottage had a white blind. Afterwards the other windows had, too. ‘There 
were no blinds really to the cottage. It was aprons and things she had pinned up. 

Alice cried most of the morning, and so did Dora. We wanted to do something 
for the soldier's mother, but you can do nothing when other people’s sons are 
shot. It is the most dreadful thing to want to do something for people who are 
unhappy, and not to know what to do. 

It was Noél who thought of what we could do, at last. He said: “I suppose 
they don’t put up tombstones to soldiers, when they die in war,—out there, I 
mean ?” 

Oswald said, “Of course not.” 

Noel said: “I daresay you'll think it silly, but I don’t care. Don’t you think 
she’d like it if we put up one.to zm? Not in the churchyard, of course, but in 
our garden, just where it joins on to the churchyard.” 

And we all thought it was a first-rate idea. 

This is what we meant to put on the tombstone. 


HERE LIEs 
BILL SIMPKINS, 
WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR QUEEN AND COUNTRY. 
‘© A faithful son, 
A son so dear, 
A soldier brave 


’ 


Lies buried here.’ 
Then we remembered that poor brave Bill was really buried far away in the 
Southern hemisphere, if at all, so we altered it to— 
‘A soldier brave 
’ 


We weep for here.’ 


Then we looked out a nice flagstone in the stableyard, and we got a cold 
chisel out of father’s box, and began. 
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But stonecutting is difficult and dangerous work. Oswald went at it a bit, but 
he chipped his thumb, and it bled so he had to chuck it. Then Dicky tried, and 
then Noél. But Dicky hammered his finger, and Noél took all day over every 
stroke, so that by teatime we had only done the “H” and about half the “E,” 
and the “H” was awfully crooked. 

We looked at it the next morning, and even the most sanguinaceous of us 
saw that it was a hopeless task. 

Then Dicky said: “Why not wood and paint ?” 

We got a board and two stumps from the carpenter’s in the village. And we 
painted it all white. And when that was dry we did the words on it. It was 
something like this. 





IN-MEMORY OF BILL. SIMP RING, 
DEAD FOR QUEEN & COUNTRY, 


HONOUR TO HIS NAME, AND TO ALL BRAVE SOLDIERS! 











We could not get in what we meant to at first, so we had to give up the 
poetry. We fixed it up when it was dry. We had to dig jolly deep to get the 
posts to stand up—but the gardener helped us. ‘Then the girls made wreaths of 
white flowers, white lilac, peonies, white tulips and narcissus, and many other 
things, and put them over the posts like you see in the picture. And I think if 
Bill Simpkins had known how sorry we were, he would have been glad. Oswald 
hopes if he falls on the battle-field, which is his wildest ambition, that somebody 
will be as sorry about him as he was about Bill. That’s all! 

When all was done, and what flowers there were over from the wreaths 
scattered under the tombstone between the posts, we wrote a letter to Mrs, 
Simpkins, and said :— 


“DEAR MRS. SIMPKINS, 
“We are very very sorry about the turnips and things, and we beg your pardon 
humbly. We have put up a tombstone to your brave son.” 


And we signed all our names. 

Alice took the letter. 

The soldier’s mother read it and said something about our oughting to know 
better than to make fun of people’s troubles with our tombstones and tomfoolery. 

Alice told me she could not help crying. 

She said :—“ It’s not! It’s not! Dear, dear Mrs. Simpkins, do come with me 
and see. You don’t know how sorry we are about Bill. Do come and see. We 
can go through the churchyard—and the others have all gone away, so as to leave 
it quiet for you. Do come.” 

And Mrs. Simpkins did. And when she had read what we had put up, and 
Alice had told her the verse we had not room for, she sat down by the grave— 
I mean the tombstone—and Alice hugged her, and they both cried bitterly. The 
poor soldier’s mother was very very pleased, and she torgave us about the turnips, 
and we were friends after that, but she always liked Alice the best. A great 
many people do. 
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“* Well, | am blessed !'” 


After that we used to put fresh flowers every day on Bill’s tombstone, and I do 
believe his mother was glad, though she got us to move it away fre | the church- 
yard edge and put it in a corner of our garden under a laburnu’ where people 
could not see it from the church. But you could from the roac. though I think 
she thought they couldn’t. She came every day to look at the new wreaths. 
When the white flowers gave out, we put coloured, and she liked that as well. 

About a fortnight after the erecting of the tombstone, the girls were putting 
fresh wreaths on it, when a soldier in a red coat came down the road, and he 
stopped and looked at us. He walked with a stick, and he had a bundle in a 
blue cotton handkerchief, and one arm in a sling. 

And he looked again, and he came nearer ; and he leaned on the wall so that 
he could read the black printing on the white paint. And he grinned all over his 
face, and he said, “ Well, I am blessed!” 

And he read it all out in a sort of half whisper, and when he came to the 
end, where it says “and to all brave soldiers,” he said, “‘ Well, I really am!” 

I suppose he meant he really was blessed. 

Oswald thought it was like the soldier’s cheek, so he said, “I daresay you 
aren’t so very blessed as you think, What’s it to do with you, eh, Tommy?” Of 
course, Oswald knew from Kipling that an Infantry soldier is called that. 

The soldier said, ‘‘ Tommy yourself, young man. ‘That’s me/” And he pointed 
to the tombstone. 

We stood rooted to the spot. Alice spoke first. 

“Then you’re Bill, and you are not dead! Oh, Bill, I am so glad. Do let 
me tell your mother.” 

She started running, and so did we all. sill had to go slowly because of a 
wounded leg he had, but I tell you he went as fast as ever he could. 

We all hammered at the soldier’s mother’s door, and shouted ‘‘Come out, 
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come out!” And when she opened the door, we were going to speak, but she 
pushed us away, and went tearing down the garden path like winking. I never 
saw a grown-up woman run like it. Because she saw Bill coming. 

She met him at the gate, running right into him, and she cried much more 
than when she thought he was dead. 

And we all shook his hand, and said how glad we were. 

The soldier's mother kept hold of him with both hands, and I couldn’t help 
looking at her face—it was like wax that had been painted pink, on both cheeks, 
and the eyes shining like candles. And when we had all said how glad we were, 
she said, “'Thank the dear Lord for His mercies!” and she took her boy Bill into 
the cottage, and shut the door. 

We went home and chopped up the tombstone with the wood-axe, and had a 
blazing big bonfire, and cheered till we could hardly speak. 

The postcard was a mistake. He was only missing. 

There was a pipe and a whole pound and a quarter of tobacco left over from 
our keepsake to the other soldiers. We gave it to Bill. Father is going to 
have him for under-gardener when his wounds get well. He'll always be a bit 
lame, so he cannot fight any more. 

I am very glad some soldiers’ mothers get their boys home again. But if they 
have to die, it is a glorious death, and I hope mine will be that. 

And three cheers for the Queen, and the mothers who let their boys go, and 
the mother’s sons who fight and die for Old England. 

Hip! Hip!! Hurrah!!! E. NEsBit. 





A DAY OF JUNE. 


M* World! My World !— 
The river, flashing back the deep blue sky ; 


The heavens themselves, now flushed with sunrise, 
Now a vast sea of azure, flecked with soft white clouds 
Like fairy crafts afloat ; 

Anon, aglow with sunset, casting purple shadows o’er the land. 
My world! — 

The fields, so fragrant with the scent of hay ; 

The banks beneath the hedgerows, 

Where a myriad slender gold-eyed daisies blow, 

And gorse and broom in lavish splendour gleam ; 

The woods, where birds are carolling with liquid notes 
A thousand love-songs to their mates, 

And the wild-rose is blushing like a sweet, shy maid— 
All mine! 

My heart would fain embrace and never let them go: 
They gladden sadness and make joy more bright. 


Thank God, that e’en in sorrow we can smile 


To think of these, our beautiful possessions ! 


A. Joy BuNTING. 











THE MILITAR 
TRADITIONS OF 
THE CITY OF 
LONDON 


**T bless God for cities! cities have been as lamps of life along the pathway of humanity 
and religion; behind their walls freedom has fought her noblest battles; they have stood on the 
surface of the earth like great breakwaters; rolling back or turning aside the swelling tide of 
oppression. Cities, indeed, have always been the cradles of human liberty.”—-Dr. GUTHRIE. 


N the stirring days of the Middle Ages, when England was laying the foundation 
of her future greatness, building up her great Empire and winning for herself 
the distinction of “ Mistress of the Seas,” the City of London was ever one 

of her strongest bulwarks, readily giving of its best in brave hearts and strong 
arms, equipping ships and rendering pecuniary assistance whenever called upon to 
vindicate the honour and liberties of England. 

The municipal system of London is closely connected with the liberties we 
prize so highly, and the City has had a large part in the glorious struggle of the 
nation for freedom, and in its sturdy resistance to oppression, were it that of nobles 
or of kings even. 

Prosperity was the secret of the City’s powerful influence, and this was largely 
due to the wise and beneficent organisation of the Livery Companies, which 
maintained the workmanship of the crafts at a high standard of excellence, and 
was instrumental in establishing the dignity of the citizens. 

To treat in detail of the military traditions of the City of London would entail 
writing the history of England: they are mainly embodied in the rise and exploits 
of its ancient Trained Bands or Militia, and of the Honourable Artillery Company 
and other City Volunteer forces. 

The military organisation of England falls naturally into three periods, each 
distinguished by a peculiar system: the Militia period; the Feudal period, which 
however, did not obtain in the City of London; and the epoch of standing armies, 
dating from the great Civil War. To begin at the beginning of our available 
records, we must revert to the time of the Roman occupation of Britain, in order 
to trace the earliest military traditions of the City of London. On the site of the 
old Artillery Ground, near Bishopsgate Street, was the vast field of Mars, whereon 
the generals of Rome trained their young soldiers and with them the youth and 
strength of Britain, in military exercises and feats of arms, that they might be 
ready and able to defend their country in times of danger. But the Britons 
turned this knowledge against their instructors at times of rebellion, and a very 
sanguinary and terrible battle was fought by the ancient Britons (a.p. 61) in the 
north of London, which gives a vivid picture of warfare at the beginning of our 
era; certain parallels may be drawn between this conflict and the battles in 
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the war now proceeding in South Africa, which may give the subject some little 
interest at this juncture. 

Our forefathers had sworn to avenge the wrongs of their Queen, Boadicea ; and, 
rebelling against the Roman power, they had assembled an army of 120,000 men, 
with which they took London and reduced it to ashes. Suetonius, the Roman 
commander, strongly entrenched in a small valley between two eminences [thought 
to be near Enfield], with his well-disciplined but small army of 10,000 men, was 
then attacked by an overwhelming force of Britons numbering 230,000, under the 
command of Boadicea. Majestic and terrible in her wrath, the British Queen 
rode with her daughters in her chariot through the lines, exhorting her soldiers 
to avenge her wrongs and to free the land from its oppressors. The Britons, 
confident of success, brought their wives and children to the rear of the army in 
waggons, that they might witness their triumph. They commenced the attack with 
enthusiasm and impetuosity, singing songs of victory, which the Romans, drawn 
up in close order, received in perfect silence, discharging their javelins with 
deliberate aim and deadly accuracy; then, when their supply of missiles was 
well-nigh exhausted, advancing in a wedge-shaped body, the Romans penetrated 
the ranks of the Britons, bearing them down with well-directed energy. The 
Britons opened out to surround the Roman phalanx, and their chariots armed 
with scythes made dreadful havoc till Suetonius ordered his men to aim only at 
the bodies of the charioteers, which put an end to their inroads, and the disabled 
chariots made a breastwork and barrier which prevented further advance. The 
fight continued with equal valour on both sides ; but on account of the extreme 
difficulty of overcoming a well-entrenched enemy of which every one was a skilled 
marksman, the day ended in disaster to the British, who lost 80,000 on the field: 
so, at least, the numbers are computed by the Roman historian, but perhaps the 
Romans in drawing up their casualty lists and those of the enemy followed the 
same system as the Boers in the present war. It is strange to think that 
the British eighteen centuries ago could put so great a force into the field for one 
battle ; but in those days every free able-bodied man bore arms, and learned from 
his youth up to use them. 

When the strong protecting arm of Rome was withdrawn from these shores, 
the Britons, being cast upon their own resources to repel the invasions of the 
northern barbarians, evolved out of their dire necessity the principle of the oldest 
military force Britain possesses—her Militia. 

There was in those days of predations and strife no standing army, state- 
subsidised, to fight the battles of the children of the soil and to protect their 
homes, while they carried on in comparative security and peace their customary 
occupations. Every freeman, able-bodied and strong, armed himself for the 
preservation of the peace in his country and for the defence of the kingdom in 
case of an invasion. 

This obligation, from being at first imposed upon individuals, was shifted with 
the establishment of the Feudal System to the owners of land, who were bound 
to provide a certain quota of horses and armour for the national defence. The 
municipal privileges of the City of London, however, released the citizens from all 
feudal claims, for the city has never been subject to any over-lord save to the king 
only. Thus originated the Trained Bands, whose soldiers, independent of pay or 
mercenary incentive, fought not only for king and country, but directly for their 
own wives and little ones. 

England laid the foundation of her military fame with the bow, and the 
historians agreed that “the might of the realme of England standyth upon archers.” 
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We réad that by sheer dexterity English archers gained great advantage against 
their hereditary foes, the French and Scots, whose ranks were often thinned and 
thrown into disorder by flights of arrows from an unseen enemy. Our early 
forefathers had already discovered the advantages of fighting at long range. 

The reign of the wise and warlike king Edward III. was the most memorable 
in the annals of the Corporation. With it came the introduction of firearms into 
the English army. It is to the civic records that we turn for the first mention of 
the use or presence of cannon in England. In the inventory of the munitions of 
war provided by the City at the opening of the French war in 1339 we find the 
following interesting entry : 


“Also in the Chamber of the Guildhall there are 6 instruments of latone [a yellow 
mixed metal] called gonnes, and five roleres to the same. Also pellets of lead for the 
same instruments which weigh four hundredweights and a half. Also 32 pounds of 
powder for the said instruments.” 


These guns were evidently of foreign make, for it is expressly stated that 
cannons and culverins were first cast in England during the reign of Henry VIII. 

The Trained Bands wisely retained their predilection for the bow they used 
with such skill, and waited to transfer their affections to the newer weapon until 
it had become more perfected and less cumbersome. ‘The citizens, however, being 
exempt from the obligation of making war outside their own City, grew to neglect 
military discipline and exercises during the peaceful and prosperous days which 
followed the conclusion of the French War by Edward III. That monarch found 
it needful to enjoin the sheriffs to see that all the able-bodied citizens, rejecting 
unprofitable sports with divers balls, should on all holidays be trained and 
exercised in shooting with bows and arrows or pellets and bolts. This order 
soon brought the City archers into fame, and in 1498 the old Artillery Ground, 
Bishopsgate Street, was enclosed for their use, and they were formed into regular 
companies. It is asserted that at the end of the reign of Henry VIII. the 
City could muster 15,000 archers. 

Such was the military discipline of our forefathers, and it is a thousand pities 
that their example cannot be more closely followed at the present time. 

It is with profound admiration that we note the wisdom and foresight of the 
soldier king, Edward III., who, unlike him of the Lion-heart, had the welfare of 
his people at heart, and, duly appreciating the blessings of peace while -in the 
midst of war, sowed the seeds of future prosperity. Recognising the powerful 
influence of the Guilds in extending commerce, and foreseeing infinite advantages 
likely to accrue to the Crown through their prosperity, he granted to many of them 
charters by which they acquired valuable municipal privileges and rights, and 
became bodies corporate. 

In order to raise the Livery Companies (as they were henceforth styled) in the 
public estimation, the King enrolled in that of the Linen-Armourers—now Merchant 
Taylors—an example rapidly followed by his courtiers, and later by other sovereigns 
and royal princes. In return, the City was repeatedly called upon during the war 
to furnish troops of armed foot-soldiers; large contingents of men-at-arms, with 
horses and accoutrements; to equip ships, and to make, besides, grants and loans 
of large sums wherewith to prosecute the war. 

The City Corporation became in some sort a mighty royal bank upon which 
the sovereign drew in time of need. During the despotic rule of ‘Tudor and 
Stuart, the obligations were apt to be one-sided, and forced loans and extortions 
under every variety of disguise were continually demanded by the sovereign. 
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Any one abroad on Midsummer’s Eve of the year 1510, who happened to be 
standing by the Cross in West Cheap at sundown, would have witnessed a quaint 
sight and a gorgeous pageant. 

The City Guard was then appointed for the coming year amid great pomp and 
festivity, and the Marching Watch paraded the streets in the vicinity of Cornhill 
and Aldgate. The gabled houses were ablaze with oil lamps which burned all 
night, and some of the rich citizens even “hung out branches of iron curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps lighted at once,” so Stow tells us, 
Bonfires innumerable in the streets turned night into day, and allowed the passers- 
by to gaze with admiration at the fair ladies who brightened and embellished the 
windows and galleries of the houses with their youth and beauty, while the 
servants and boys stood on the gabled roofs. Tapestry and bright-hued damasks 
floated from the walls; the doorways were turned into bowers of white lilies, 
St. John’s-wort, birch, and fennel. Nor was that broadcast hospitality which 
characterised our jovial forefathers absent, for in front of the houses tables were 
set, which groaned under the weight of mountainous cakes and fat flagons of wine 
and ale, of which the passers-by were courteously invited to partake. 

It was a fine sight, and so thought King Hal and Wolsey, who, it is recorded, 
mingled incognito with the crowd, to see the watch set and to admire the 
fine martial bearing of the men. These numbered some two thousand, and many 
of them bore flaming cressets: “part of them being old soldiers of skill to be 
captains, lieutenants, sergeants, etc. ; whifflers, drummers and _ fifers, standard and 
ensign bearers, demi-lances on great horses, gunners with hand guns or half-hakes, 
archers in coats of white fustian signed on the breast and back with the arms of 
the City, their bows bent in their hands, with sheafs of arrows by their side ; 
pikemen in bright corselets, burganets, etc.” 

A pageant was dearly loved by our ancestors, who did not scorn to introduce 
it into the severe routine of their military institutions. King Hal did all in his 
power to keep up a military spirit among the citizens. He passed many vigorous 
measures to promote the practice of archery. Every man under sixty, unless infirm, 
was obliged to shoot periodically at the butts, and was bound not only to keep 
bows and arrows for his own use, but to provide them for his sons as soon as 
they reached the advanced age of seven. An idea of the skill of our ancestors 
will be gathered from the fact that a man of twenty-four was no longer allowed 
to shoot at any mark under 220 yards, and the stalwart bowmen of the day sped 
their shafts with ease to a distance of 380 yards. 

The favourite butts of the citizens were in the fields of Islington, Hoxton, and 
Finsbury, where all the marks set were duly registered by name: they are given 
in a quaint old book entitled ‘‘ Aymes for Finsbury Archers,” published in 1594. 
The titles are suggestive of lucky shots, nicknames, and jokes: for example, Thief 
in the Hedge, Mildmay’s Rose, Lee’s Lion, Lurching, Dunstan’s Darling, Adam Bell. 

From a quaint old print representing a “Finsburie Archer’s Ticket for the 
shooting of 1676,” we learn that the bowmen were requested to meet at the 
Drapers’ Hall in Throgmorton Street, and were notified that eleven score targets 
would be set up in the New Artillery Ground. The citizen archer is described with 
some humour in Sir William Davenant’s poem, “The Long Vacation in London,” 
from which a few lines are quoted. ‘The attorneys are shooting against the proctors. 


** Each with solemn oath agree 

To meet in fields of Finsburie ; 
With loynes in canvass bow-case tyde, 
Where arrows stick with mickle pride ; 
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With hats pinn’d up and bow in hand, 
All day most fiercely there they stand 
Like ghosts of Adam Bell and Clymme: 


” 


Sol sets, for fear theyll shoot at him. 


Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough were noted outlaws, whose skill in archery 
was as famed in the North of England as Robin Hood’s in the Midland counties. 

Out of Henry VIII.’s predilection for archery originated the most ancient 
military corps in the Empire, the Honourable Artillery Company, incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1537 under the name of the Fraternity of St. George. It is 
distinct from all other forces of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, being the 
only one over which Parliament has no control. 

Three Gentlemen of the Court were appointed overseers of the science of 
artillery, which included long-bows, cross-bows, and hand-guns. Four rulers were 
by them appointed for life to found the Guild and enrol members. No regiment 
can boast a longer roll of distinguished members ; for from the time when Charles 
Prince of Wales and James Duke of York joined the Company, in 1641, the 
Sovereign or Prince of Wales has always held the command as Captain-General. 

The venerable Company volunteered for the front in the present war before 
the scheme for the formation of the City of London Imperial Volunteers was 
mooted. Major McMickling, in command of the H.A.C.’s contingent, has with 
him at the front 132 men and four new guns, made by Messrs. Vickers, Son & 
Maxim ; these have a range of 5000 yards, and are of the latest pattern, with 
which either shrapnel, common, or case shot may be used. 

Curiously enough, the only other instance in our history in which volunteers 
were sent by royal command to fight abroad—at a time, it is true, when as yet 
there was neither standing army nor any organised corps of volunteers but the 
H.A.C.—was when the Dutch were struggling in the clutches of Spain and 
implored the help of Queen Elizabeth. The appeal was generously answered, 
and the Earl of Leicester and other noblemen were enjoined to recruit volunteers 
for service in the Low Countries ; and of the former’s body, of 10,000 men, one- 
fourth was furnished by the City. ‘This interference brought down upon England 
the much-dreaded and in the end much-defeated Armada, on which occasion 
10,000 men were contributed by the City for the national defence, besides the 
munificent donation of some sixteen ships, delivered fully equipped for war and 
victualled for five months. 

During the Civil War the City Trained Bands, fighting for the Parliament, 
behaved with such conspicuous bravery at the battle of Newbury that even the 
Royalist historian, Clarendon, had nothing but the highest praise for them. ‘This 
terrible civil struggle, in which the King and the Parliament both strove to obtain 
the command of the Militia, brought about the foundation of our standing army 
in 1644, when a small permanent force of 10,000 foot and 3050 horse formed the 
nucleus of the present British army. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the patriotism of the City of London, 
and of its share in the military honours of our country. 

During the Gordon Riots, the Honourable Artillery Company [the title 
Honourable was first used in 1685] and the London Association were called out 
to disperse the rioters. It was a terrible night: no less than thirty-six fires 
were to be seen blazing at once; the mob attacked the Bank, Newgate, and 
Clerkenwell ; the King’s Bench was forced and burnt, the prisoners being first 
released, The streets were like a pandemonium, in which there mingled the 
groans of the dying, the fierce, exultant cries of the rioters as their work of 
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wanton destruction proceeded apace, and the sounds of firing. But the City forces 
by their calm and resolute action soon restored law and order. 

The ceremonies attending the formation of the C.I.V., the only Volunteer 
corps which has ever been sent to the front since the foundation of our standing 
army, open another chapter in the military traditions of the City, and display its 
loyal endeavour to foster and reward patriotism and military heroism. Every man 
was presented before his departure with the Honorary Freedom of the City duly 
recorded on vellum. The ceremony took place at the Guildhall in presence of 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Lord Mayor, and a distinguished company of City 
dignitaries, but it is too recent to need description here. 

A few words, however, about the custom of the City with regard to Freedom 
may be of interest. It may be acquired: (1) by Patrimony—i.e., the sons of Freemen 
inherit the right to take up the Freedom on attaining their majority by paying the 
usual fee of one guinea; (2) by Servitude or Apprenticeship to a Freeman ; (3) by 
Redemption—i.e. Purchase ; (4) as a gift conferred by the Corporation honoris causa, 
for meritorious public services. 

In olden days the Freedom of the City conferred very substantial benefits 
upon the recipient, but these have now partly fallen into disuse. It must not be 
forgotten that whatever rights are now enjoyed were won only after centuries of 
suffering and strife, and they must be handed down as a priceless heritage. The 
rising generation should look to it that the history they are now helping to make 
be worthy to compare with the glories of the past. The brave members of the 
C.I.V. now enjoy the full rights of citizens, and are qualified to hold office in 
the City. Should he forfeit his life for Queen and country, the C.I.V.’s widow 
will find no difficulty in obtaining admission, should she wish it, for one at all 
events of her children, to the Freemen’s Orphanage, where a thorough education 
is provided as well as a good start in life. 

It would be impossible to even enumerate all the heroes whom the City has 
thus delighted to honour, and space will allow but few words on the subject. 

The first lady to receive the Freedom of the City as a gift was the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, and there is but one other Freewoman—the Hon. Alicia Amherst, of 
the Gardeners’ Company. ‘The first person to receive the Honourable Freedom (as 
far as I have, with the courteously given help of Colonel Sewell and Mr, Welsh, 
been able to ascertain) was the Duke of Cumberland in 1746, for his “ magnanimous 
behaviour during the Rebellion in favour of the Pretender, and for his vigilant 
care in protecting the City.” 

The City of London felt the greatest interest in the struggle of the American 
colonies for independence, and sympathised deeply with them, incurring the Royal 
displeasure by its strenuous protests against the principle of taxation without 
representation. 

The Corporation had already in 1757 delighted to honour William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, afterwards so inseparably connected with the struggle, “for his noble 
efforts to stem the general torrent of corruption, and for the share he took in 
upholding the glory of Great Britain and the just rights and liberties of the 
subject,” by presenting him with the Freedom of the City in a gold box. 

The wars in which we engaged against the power of Napoleon Buonaparte 
brought forth a glorious manifestation of heroism and patriotism, and made a 
considerable addition to the long roll of fame. The enthusiasm displayed when 
the Militia, 70,000 strong, was embodied, and Volunteers enrolled to the number of 
300,000 for national defence, remained unparalleled until just the other day, when 
the corps of the C.I.V. was formed. Even the employés of the Bank and other 
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great City institutions formed themselves into regiments of Volunteers, for whom 
the Guildhall was for the time being turned into a drill-hall. 

In 1799 King George III., attended by the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of 
York, Cumberland, Kent, and Gloucester, and a numerous suite, reviewed the 
Metropolitan Volunteer Forces in Hyde Park on his birthday, June 4th. The 
spectacle was an inspiriting one, calculated to stir up the immense crowd of 
lookers-on to great patriotism, 

In 1797 Nelson was presented with the Freedom in a gold box in recognition of 
the victory of St. Vincent, After the pride of the great Corsican had been humbled 
in Egyptian waters by our great Admiral, the enthusiasm of Corporation and City 
knew no bounds, and reached a climax on receiving the following letter together 
with the sword mentioned therein. 


“VANGUARD, MoutH oF THE NILE. 
“ Aug. 8, 1798. 
“My Lorp, 

“Having the honour of being a Freeman of the City of London, I take the 
liberty of sending to your Lordship the sword of the commanding French admiral, 
Monsieur Blanquet, who survived, after the battle of the 1st off the Nile, and request 
that the City of London will honour me by the acceptance of it as a remembrance 
that Britannia still rules the waves; which that she may for ever do is the fervent 
prayer of your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

“ HORATIO NELSON. 
‘“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD MAyoR OF LONDON.” 


It will be remembered that Admiral Brueys was in command of the French fleet 
on board the ship Z’ Orient, and that when he was killed in the action, the command 
devolved on Rear-Admiral Blanquet, who surrendered to Lord Nelson, The Court 
immediately resolved to present the gallant Admiral with a magnificent sword. 
A bust of Nelson by Mrs. Damer was placed in the Art Gallery at the Guildhall, 
and in 1810 the Corporation commissioned the sculptor James Smith to erect a 
suitable monument in honour of Nelson’s glorious achievements. 

During the progress of the Peninsular Campaign, Wellington was the object of 
similar civic demonstrations, but although the Freedom of the City was voted him 
with a magnificent sword in 1811, in recognition of his military genius, accompanied 
by a gift of £1000 for the relief of poor Portuguese, it was not until 1814 that 
Wellington was able to take up the Freedom at an entertainment prepared in his 
honour at the Guildhall. 

Many others whose distinguished services contributed to the victories of the 
Peninsular and subsequent wars were similarly honoured, such as Admiral Lord 
Lyons, Lord Napier of Magdala, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, after the successful 
expedition to the Gold Coast in 1874, and again in 1882 after the Egyptian 
campaign.* Lord Roberts, our great Commander-in-chief in the present war, was 
presented with the Freedom in 1880, in recognition of his gallant services in 
Afghanistan. Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, the avenger of the noble and lamented 
Gordon, received civic honours with the Freedom but the other day: the ceremony 
will be fresh in the minds of all, and needs no further comment; and it is with 
pride and saisfaction that we record the names of Roberts and Kitchener at the 
end of our roll of fame. 


KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER. 


* For a complete list of those who have been honoured with the Freedom of the City 
honoris causd, see ‘* London’s Roll of Fame,” 1884. 
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ANCE CARLYON was right in trusting Dr. Dillon’s power of doing without 
help until Providence chose to send some. This was the easier task, 
that he had made up his mind deliberately beforehand as to what his best 

course of action would be, should an alarm of this sort occur. Therefore that 
imperative Ading-kding of the telegraph bell which roused him in a second from 
where, ready dressed for any such emergency, he was sleeping the sleep 
of the just, found him alert, prepared for anything and everything. 

So it had come, he thought, as he hastily wired back the comprehensive reply, 


: await you.” He felt as a doctor does when a dangerous symptom, which 
he has foreseen as a possibility, shows itself. He had been on the look-out for 
but, as the dawn would end the period during which it might be 
expected, he had—as in the outbreak of cholera—had hopes that danger was over. 
His last thought as he slept had been this ; but he woke to find that the complication 
must be faced. 
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A MONOPOLY. 


Woke with a strong regret, but a stronger instinct of fight. So 
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he slipped his feet into his shoes, jammed his big mushroom hat on his head 
out of pure habit, and so, armed caf-a-p.e, with a brain quick to work and a 
body ready to follow and obey, he ran across the sandy road to the Smiths’ 
bungalow, realising as he did so that a duststorm was just beginning. ‘That would 
delay both attack and relief. On the whole this would be an advantage, since, 
once things were secure, half an hour or so would make no difference in the latter ; 
whereas he wanted every minute he could get xow for preparation. 

He had not warned Eugene Smith of his fears. ‘There was never any use alarming 
people by mere probabilities, unless by so doing you could forearm them. And 
this was not the case here, since the safest—in fact the only—place of refuge for 
Mrs. Smith and the child, should trouble arise, was the semi-fortified roof above 
the gate of the jail; and that he knew to be ready for use. He had, therefore, 
only to wake them, as quietly as might be, so as not to give the alarm to the 
servants. Fortune favoured him in this, for, just outside the verandah, he ran full 
tilt upon Eugene himself—tall, gaunt, in his sleeping suit, carrying a great roll of 
bedding on his back like a snail’s shell. The heat of the evening had enticed 
him to sleep outside, as he preferred, @ 4a Robinson Crusoe, and the duststorm 
was sending him in. 

“ Hello! Dillon,” he cried, “‘what’s up? Nothing wrong with my wife or the 
child, I hope? No!”—he gave a sigh of relief—‘then it’s the beastly duststorm 
disturbed you, I suppose. Isn’t it sickening to think how many times in the 
next six months we shall have to take up our beds and walk ?” 

“H’m! Hope I shall have the chance ”—replied the Doctor drily, recovering 
his breath. “No! it isn’t the storm. They’re going to try a row, Smith. Just 
had a wire from the fort. There’s a plot on to come and set the prisoners free, 
and that’s dangerous. So, till the troops come, I think you’d better bring 
Mrs. Smith and Gladys to the gate—it’s the safest place, and I’ve got everything 
ready. It mayn’t be much; but the devils, whoever they are, might turn and rend 
you, especially if they fail with me.” 

Eugene Smith had dropped his snail-shell and sat down on it aghast, in 
surprise ; but he was up again before the Doctor finished. 

!” he said rapidly, calmly as the Doctor himself, “that’s a taking up 
one’s bed with a vengeance. I'll have ’em both ready in a jiffy. Anything else ?” 

“No! I'll rummage round till you return—one forgets things till the last, 
sometimes. And I shall want your Remington and such-like—I know where to 
find ’em.” 


3y Jove 


A moment after he was striking a match to light the tall floor-lamp in 
Mrs. Smith’s drawing-room. She had turned it out herself a few hours before, 
thinking, as she looked round the room full of soft, rose-shaded light, how pretty, 
how cosy it was. It had the same air of refined security now. Everything, down 
to a copy of the last Queen lying on an inlaid table by her favourite chair, 


was so exactly what one would have expected to find in her room—the room of 


a delicate, cultivated, civilised, society woman. 

And now? Now the delicacy, the culture, the civilisation, the society, and the 
security belonging to them, had been invaded in an instant—by what ? 

The dust—you could almost see it springing into the air in these sandy 
stretches—had already settled thick over the dainty furniture; and as Dr. Dillon— 
standing by the table in the pink glow of the lamp—asked himself the question, 
he yielded to the imperious fascination which a smooth sand surface has for 
humanity. But he did not write his name upon it: only the answer—“ God 
knows !” 
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That answer, in all its hopelessness, lay upon the table beside the latest 
fashions, staring up into the pink paper-shade, after George Dillon had passed 
rapidly to Eugene’s office to choose this, that, and the other, and make them into 
a bundle with a table-cloth. 

When he returned to the drawing-room, Muriel Smith was standing by that 
writing in the sand; a fragile figure in a blue dressing-gown all frilled and 
embroidered like the pictures in the paper. She looked more forlorn than 
frightened ; forlorn and pathetic. 

“Is it warm enough?” said the Doctor as he entered—‘“‘ your dress, I mean. 
There’s a storm on, and it generally brings rain.” 

“Tt is flannel,” she answered ; and he nodded. 

There was no excitement, no heroics. Only that. That, and the writing on 
the sand, and her forlornness—the forlornness of a delicate Dresden shepherdess 
set to drive a flock of real sheep to the shambles. But the needlessness, the pity 
of it, made Dr. Dillon set his teeth. 

“Eugene will be here directly with Gladys,” she said: “we thought it best not 
to wake her; and he said we had better start at once, for, you see, I can’t walk 
nearly so fast as he does.” 

There was no trace of fear in her voice, but there was none of resistance 
either; and she turned at the door to look back with an almost reproachful 
acquiescence. 

“Poor room!” she said softly: “it seems so strange—such a pity; but I 
suppose it can’t be helped.” Then she turned to the darkness again with a little 
shiver, and said, “‘ Vincent sent the wire, I suppose ?” 

“T didn’t ask,” replied Dr. Dillon curtly; then, repenting him, added, “I 
suppose so. He will be here directly, I expect ; and—and we will all take care of 
you and Gladys as long as we can. You know that; and we can’t do more, 
can we?” 

She smiled quite tenderly. “Of course you will. And I am really not a bit 
afraid—except of being in the way.” 

She seemed to accept the necessity of this—perhaps rightly. For the storm 
itself was no joke in these desert stretches, where the sand rose in choking 
clouds, yet left enough to make each step a toil. Muriel stumbled along  breath- 
lessly, but so slowly that when her husband joined them, striding along with 
Gladys still sleeping wrapped in a blanket in his arms, the Doctor bade them 
come at their leisure, and wait until he gave the signal before entering; then ran 
on swiftly to the jail. For there was no time to lose, though on the other 
hand there was very little to be done. The less the better if his plan was to be 
successful, since that involved the utmost quiet, and the keeping of the prisoners 
from all knowledge of what was going on as long as possible. 

As he faced the choking darkness, the hot blasts of causeless wind, blowing 
all ways at once, George Dillon reckoned up his chances fairly. The storm 
would certainly make it easier to keep such knowledge from those within, and 
make it more difficult for those without to establish communication with the 
former. So far good. On the other hand, no amount of the light at his command 
would enable him to see, even from his coign of vantage on the gateway roof, 
what was going on, either outside or inside. And darkness was the digger’s best 
friend; while digging was the recognised enemy of mud walls! Especially of 
those inside walls which divided the jail into sections. Yet the best, the only 
chance, of keeping the prisoners quiet, lay in preserving their segregation into 
companies, 
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For the jail was of the cartwheel pattern: that is, a huge circle of outside 
wall thick as an earthwork—the felloes of the wheel, as it were. Then a small 
central cylinder of brick, like a limekiln—the nave of the wheel, as it were. 
Between these two, the spokes. Spokes of twelve-feet-high mud wall, dividing the 
whole into seven wedges of prison, absolutely distinct, blank, apertureless, save 
for one heavily-stanchioned door in the apex of each wedge, leading into the 
central tower. Exit or entry was therefore impossible to six of these wedges, 
except through the tower—that is the citadel, the key, as it were, of the jail 
proper. 

The seventh wedge, however, gave on the entrance gate, a square, semi-fortified 
building, pierced by a tunnel, gated at each end, and further protected by an 
outside yard or roofless porch, also gated. The inmost of these three gates 
opened on to a small courtyard, and this narrowed again into an alley which 
gave access to the central tower. Briefly, then, the whole jail consisted of six 
wedges, opening, by a door in their narrow end, into the central cylinder; and a 
seventh wedge, split in two by an alley leading, between high mud walls from the 
gateway, to that central tower—the key to the whole position. 

In the two halves of the split wedge lay the warders’ barracks, the solitary 
cells, the cook-rooms, the hospital; the entry to these being by a door on 
either side of the little courtyard just beyond the inner gate. From the corner of 
this, also, rose the outside stair leading to the roof of the square brick gateway. 

Thus the fifteen hundred prisoners were broken up into companies of about 
two hundred each, absolutely without possibility of communication so long as the 
central tower was in the hands of authority, unless there was time to undermine 
the mud walls, and tools also wherewith to work. Of these, however, there were 
none in the jail; nothing, even, that could be used to take their place, except 
in that seventh section which held the executive of the jail; and there Dr. Dillon 
meant to leave no hands to use them, if he could compass it. 

As he pulled up to regain his breath before walking up to the gate and giving 
the countersign, the whole place lay quiet and dark. So far so good. ‘There was 
the risk, however, of the plot being known, and of the sentry refusing him 
entrance. It was not refused, however ; and the next moment, calmly as if he was 
merely on one of his not infrequent rounds of unexpected night inspections, Dr. 
Dillon passed from the outer porch to the tunnel, and told the sentry at the 
inner gate to light the lamps in the little office-room to one side. 

“Call the superintendent,” he said to the first man; “and you can tell him I 
am going to inspect the solitary cells.” 

He added this, because he knew it would give time, since the superintendent 
would be sure to give a private look round first, to see all was in order, and 
remove possible traces of tobacco or opium—those luxuries out of which so much 
money can be made by minor officials. 

No sooner, however, had the first sentry gone through the door to the left 
section, than he sent the second sentry on a similar message to the right, where the 
hospital lay. ‘Then, the coast being clear, he rapidly unlocked the private safe in 
the office, which held his set of keys in case of accidents, and locked both the 
right and left doors. Secure for a moment, therefore, from interruption, he ran 
outside, saw that the tool-rooms, etc., were properly closed, gave the signal to 
Eugene Smith, hurried the refugees up the stairs; and then, after unlocking the 
two doors again on his way back to the office, sat down in his usual chair and 
began to look over a register. 

He was engaged in this calm occupation when, a minute or two after, the 
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native superintendent—a big, dignified person, in a blatant undress due largely to 


his bulk—arrived breathless. 

“ Darogah-jee !” began Dr. Dillon instantly—and the mere tone of the title 
made the man quiver—“ I’ve had constantly to complain of the tobacco and 
opium smuggling that is going on among the warders. I mean to stop it. I’ve 
had information to-night which will clinch the business. So take the night guard, 
rouse every warder, bring every one here, even those on guard in the sections—the 
hospital orderlies, every one, in fact, who is free to go out of the jail. ‘They are to 
come at once. No time allowed for arrangements. If they are not all here in 
five minutes I shall think you are in league with the smugglers.” 

The darogah’s fat flesh shook, yet he winked as he went off. If the doctor- 
sahib expected to find anything in this fashion, except, maybe, a smell of the 
forbidden drugs, he was mistaken. Well! it might have been worse ; for, though 
he knew nothing definitely of any plot, he could not fail to know that there was 
more to excite men in the jail that night than tobacco or opium! So he went 
about his summons with a sigh of relief, and, before the five minutes were over, 
had his fosse of minor officials together, including a file of unfettered prisoners 
with good-conduct badges who were used as gang leaders. He himself finally 
came down the alley with a stupendous bunch of keys, followed by the little 
group of night warders he had collected from the other sections. 

“All here?” asked Dr. Dillon, lighting a cigar. “The register, please, darogah. 
They will answer to their names, pass out through the wicket into the porch, and 
stay there until I’ve tallied the lot. I’m going to have it ‘fakka’ this time.” 

Some of the men grinned, some looked uneasy, and some few frowned; but 
all obeyed, though they cuddled themselves into their blankets as they slipped 
through the wicket and faced the whirling, swirling storm in the open porch, the 
doors of which were barred, not solid. 

“Kishen Rao?”-came Dr. Dillon’s voice, after a long series of names, followed 
by brief ‘ presents,’ and swift exits. ‘There was no answer, and he turned to the 
darogah for explanation. 

“ Absent!” explained the latter timorously. 

A little more decision might have saved him the quick question, “With or 
without leave ?” 

“ Huzoor !” palpitated the fat man. ‘‘He went out to bathe in the Holy 
Pool by permission this morning. He is of the utmost sobriety. A Brahman, 
promoted by your honour, as your honour knows, to general head ward-keeper. 





He is not to be suspected.” 

“ Leave till 5 p.m.,” commented the doctor, looking over the register. ‘ Mark 
him down absent without leave. Go on.” 

So, rapidly, the last man ducked under the wicket. 

“Ts that the lot ?” 

“Every one, Protector of the Poor!’ 
“The prison is empty of the unfettered.” 

“Then let it remain so for the present,” said Dr. Dillon coolly, as he siepped 
forward, closed the wicket, slid the bolt to its place, and turned on the darogah, 
all in one swift sequence. 

“Now then!” he went on sharply, “ you and I have to settle a bit of business. 
Your keys!” He took out a revolver, and laid it on the table beside him. ‘ Every 
key you have—duplicates, triplicates, everything! I’m going to keep this jail 
myself, for a bit. Do you understand ?” 

“ Huzoor /” bleated the man helplessly, putting his big bunch on the table. 


’ 


protested the burly official, with smiles. 
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Dr. Dillon smiled sarcastically. “ Won’t do, my friend. I want the lot by the 
list. Where’s the register ?” 

When it came he ticked them off rapidly by it. ‘‘Section B and C—warder’s 
duplicate : where’s that?” he asked. 

The official grew green. “Kishen Rao,” he began; “but he is of the 
utmost——” 

Dr. Dillon turned on him like lightning. ‘‘ You’re a damned scoundrel, sir ! 
What else is missing?” He ran over the rest swiftly, then looked up, suddenly, 
with a scowl that made the man literally collapse. “So, that’s it, is it? Dupli- 
cate of B and C sections missing, and duplicate of the alley doors. <A pretty 
little game!” He laughed sardonically. 

“Kishen Rao,” gurgled the darogah—“ by your honour’s promotion—of the 
utmost———” 

“ But it won’t play, my friend; it won’t play!” went on the Doctor, with 
a curious elation: “I hold the thirteenth trump now. You go in there ”—he 
pointed to an inner storeroom behind the slip of an office—a windowless place, 
pitch dark, where the clothes in which the prisoners arrived awaited their release 
in piles—“ and thank your stars you’re in such good quarters.” 

All but that brief order “you go in there,” was spoken in English, as a sort 
of outlet for the intense satisfaction which was filling him at his own success so 
far. The next minute he had turned-the key on the darogah, and was up the 
stairs calling Eugene Smith in a low voice to come down and help to bolt and 
bar ; but to come as quietly as he could. 

“T’ve got rid of the lot,” he said joyously, after he had explained the position 
in a few rapid words: “there isn’t a soul in this section, except the solitary cellers, 
who of course are ironed, a few sick people, and the assistant surgeon; but 
baboo jee is an Agnostic, and is so confoundedly afraid of the possibility of a 
future life, that he may be trusted to go into green collapse if he hears a 
shot fired !” 

So, rapidly, the two men set to work, undisturbed by more than a protesting, 
“ Huzoor, what shall we do?” from the /osse outside in the porch, and a low 
knocking at the wicket. 

There were double doors here, however, and of the sort which it would need 
time to negotiate without powder. 

**They will hold out for an hour, at least,” said the Doctor; ‘‘then there will 
be the inner one, and after that the alley door, unless——” he remembered 
Kishen Rao, and frowned. ‘That was the only weak spot in his armour. ‘“‘ We can 
count on an hour and a half at least,” he continued, carefully allowing for the 
worst—“ longer, perhaps. Now then, Smith, for the toughest job! I’ve got a 
couple of crowbars here. Those first six steps—eight if we can—of the stairs 
must come down. ‘There aren’t enough of us to hold them.” 

So, for fully a quarter of an hour, no sound was heard above the curious 
vibration of the storm, except the grinding and crushing of bricks as they were 
rapidly eased out, one by one, from the mud mortar. ‘The light of one of the 
office lamps set on the ground showed, by that time, a sheer drop of eight or ten 
feet, and then Eugene Smith, working above, jammed his crowbar into a crevice 
of the wall against which the steps clung like a swallow’s nest, and gave Dr. Dillon, 
who had been working below, a rope and a hand up. 

The latter set down the keys and the lamp which he had brought up with him 
and deliberately dusted the knees of his trousers. 

“There: that’s done,” he said. ‘Couldn’t be better.” 
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“Yes! it seems pretty safe,” assented Eugene Smith a trifle dubiously. 
“Safe!” echoed the Doctor enthusiastically: “I haven’t felt so safe for the 

last fortnight. Hullo! what’s that ?” 

That was a sudden bugle-call. ‘The Doctor’s face fell. “What! already! I 
didn’t expect relief so soon. However, it can’t be helped. T’ll just go up and 
tell Dering what I’ve done, so that he may be prepared for the locked-out ones !” 

He took the light in his hand and crossed to the outer parapet. 

“Hullo! Dering!” he began, peering down. Then a couple of shots whizzed 
past his head, and he ducked. At the same moment, as if roused by the 
concussion, the first crackling thunderclap of the dust-storm, sounding muffled 
through the thick air, followed like a roll call, and reverberated dully, sluggishly, 
through the black darkness. 

When it passed Dr. Dillon’s voice rose quietly. ‘There will be no relief, 
Smith: those are the troopers, and they’re against us. So now—now—we’ve got 
it 4o ourselves, Smith, for some time.” ‘There was a certain satisfaction at the 
monopoly in his voice. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT. 


THE sound of those two shots greeted Vincent Dering as, after infinite 
difficulty, owing to the darkness, the fitful gusts of wind, and the sand-banks, 
he drew up the canoe against what he knew must be the high bank below the 
off-take of the canal. 

It had only been by trusting the stream to guide him, and refraining at 
times from the use of his paddle, that he had managed to steer his way at. all. 
So he knew he was late; felt, indeed, that he must be too late to use his 
influence with the men. And yet, despite this knowledge, a keen disappointment 
filled him when those shots proved him to be so; since by long experience he 
knew that, once open resistance began, there could be no more question of words. 
What, then, was there left for him to do? 

If he, in his light canoe, helped, wherever possible, by every atom of strengih 
his arms possessed, had taken so long to come down that mile or two of stream, 
the raft could not possibly arrive for another half-hour. He could not. sit 
still for half an hour; he felt, indeed, as if he could not sit still for half a 
minute. A passion to act, to sweep away the past, to forget, was upon him. 
He had had time during his strange journey—so often idle perforce—to realise 
his position; time to piece the still stranger events preceding his journey into 
a reasonable sequence; so that he had, by now, arrived at a fairly accurate 
guess as to the cause of much that, when it happened, had seemed causeless. 

For instance, Laila’s dress, given her by some one! ‘That, joined to the knowledge 
that she was connected with the late Nawab’s family, of which Roshan Khan 
might with justice claim the headship, had brought the latter’s action within the 
bounds of credibility. Jealousy! revenge! these were potent causes for anything. 
Laila, then, must have been playing with Roshan’s pretensions—playing like a 
child with a toy—playing, rather, like a woman who hesitates at nothing for the 
sake of the man she loves. 

And she had hesitated at nothing—not even at this!—to give Aim pleasure, 
to make things match with his passion. ‘The thought, the remembrance, had 
made him for a moment feel inclined to fling up his hands, and let the canoe 
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take him where it chose, take him down stream utterly. Then a half-choking, 
yet wholly strenuous desire to escape from the whole story, a wild instinctive 
effort for a more wholesome atmosphere, like that of a drowning man for a breath 
of fresh air, had sent the canoe bounding on is way—/is way and none other's 
—in swift obedience. With a rush, he had grasped that there was more in life— 
that he had allowed himself to be a slave. But that was over. He would shake 
himself together—he would forget the thraldom of sex—he would forget the past. 

Yet, as he cast about in his mind for the best method of applying the _half- 
hour’s leisure, the remembrance of a woman came to him, as if to mock at his 
resolution. Muriel, and dear little Gladys who called him ‘ Derin’-darlin’,’— 
where were they? His eyes grew soft in the remembrance, stern at the probability 
of their being in danger. 

Why had he not thought of this before? How could he ever have paused, 
wondering what to do? 

He set the red light, which he hau taken from the fateful balcony, carefully 
in the canoe —though, even should some gust of the rising wind not blow the 
light out, it could scarcely be of any use in that outer darkness—as a signal to 
the raft should it, by an off-chance, drift past in his absence. ‘Then he struck across 
the sand in the direction in which he knew the Smiths’ bungalow must lie ; that 
was, a little to the rear of the jail. 

The storm, as he faced it, was so fierce that the doubt rose inevitably if an 
unwieldy raft could make way against it. If not, then there would be no help; 
and the only thing would be to defend himself and others until the end came ; 
the end which would at least end the past. 

He had almost to feel his way, the darkness was so interse. It was a relief 
to stumble against something which he knew must be the low mud fence of 
Muriel’s garden—that garden in which she tried to defy Providence, and rear 
English flowers. He knew his feet must be crushing her treasures as he passed 
on towards a faint glow, a red glow. But everything that was not the blackness 
of outer darkness to-night seemed red—blood red ! 

A minute after, with a vast relief at the silence, the solitude, he was in Muriel’s 
pretty drawing-room. ‘The pink-shaded lamp was still alight, showing red through 
the fog of dust. He passed to it instinctively, and, as he did so, noticed the writing 
on the table. But many an earth-atom had fallen on that confession of ignorance 
since George Dillon had made it idly ; and so, as Vincent Dering bent quickly to 
see if by chance it was some message left for those who might come after, he 
also had to frown, and say “ God knows.” 

Was it possible that Eugene and his wife were still asleep? The doors stood 
open, but that was to be expected at that season of the year, unless some one 
had been awake to close them against the storm. He must make sure, however ! 

But there was no one to be found in any of the rooms. It occurred to him, 
then, that they must have taken refuge in the jail, and he told himself he was a 
fool not to have thought of that before. Dillon would, of course, have seen to 
that! He, Vincent, might have remembered so much, at least; might have 
remembered that he was not the only slave. Then he gave an odd, bitter 
little laugh, and asked himself if it was never possible to get beyond a woman’s 
apron-string. 

And here he was, wasting time over the question, when he ought to be doing 
something better. But what? Go back and wait for the raft, or on to the jail? 
There was a big tamarisk tree at the end of the garden. Only two days before, 
he remembered, he had po‘nted it out to Muriel, and said that an active man, 
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accustomed to ¢rapeze work, might swing himself from it astride che high mud 
wall of the jail, and so gain the roof of the gate. Dillon had denied it, and she 
had ‘said, laughingly, that no one ever tried to break into a jail—only out of one. 

Curious ; still, if it had only been light, it would have been worth the risking. 
But it was impossible now, in the dark. 

So, suddenly, another remembrance came to him. The search-light ! 

Was it only last night he had been dining here, in this house, after bringing 
Muriel home from the mission, where they had seen that huge ray piercing the 
shadows? Was it only yesterday he had listened to Eugene’s lamentations over 
his unused electricity, which was sure, he said, to vanish into space from his rude 
accumulators. Was it only yesterday that, in obedience to that pathetic look of 
martyrdom on Muriel’s face, which still seemed—to one part of Vincent’s nature— 
to call for instant sympathy, he had, to appease the honest inventor, shown an 
interest in search-lights which was purely fictitious, and learned a variety of facts 
about buttons and stopcocks? And had all this happened, yesterday, on purpose 
that to-day, when he was in need of light, he might. . .? 

He was up on the roof with the thought. If only the blessed thing had go 
enough for that! As he picked his way rapidly through the litter, three or four 
cigar-ends, a half-finished whiskey-and-soda, seen by the flash of the hurricane 
lantern he had sought out and lit, told him that Eugene must have been at work 
over his new toy till late. So much the better for his chance—for everybody’s 
chance—since a signal like that might make all the difference to the raft, all the 
difference to Dillon in the jail. 

* * x * + * + 

George Dillon was, indeed, beginning to realise this himself. His almost 
triumphant mood had passed; it had come home to him that the unexpected 
revelation of the troopers’ complicity in the plot, whatever it was, had changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. Now, there was no question of keeping the jail quiet 
until help should arrive. He was face to face, now, with the fact that he must 
not rely on any aid at all. What had really happened, he could not guess. For 
all he knew, the troopers and pioneers might have risen and killed their officers, 
killed everybody who would be likely to help. His aim, now, was to sell his life, 
and—and /ers—as dearly as he could; but in the dead darkness, like a rat in a 
hole, what could be done, except wait? Wait for the walls to be dug through, 
the gates to be mined, that poor eight or ten-feet drop at the foot of the stairs to 
be scaled! Then a rush—still in the dark—and the greatest darkness of all! 

Not even the chance of a shot; and he had plenty of ammunition. It would 
at least have passed the time to take pot-shots at the devils; and though these 
would have brought retaliation, there would have been no need for exposure. 
The parapet walls were high enough, and properly loopholed. 

So, for a few minutes, he sat almost sullenly beside those for whom alone he now 
felt responsible, in the little turret, which, as is always the case in India, rose at 
one corner of the flat roof, giving fair shelter for the time. In his first hurried 
recognition, which had come with the shots, that not help, but attack lay outside, 
he had blown out his light, fearing lest Eugene Smith might also be exposed 
to similar attentions; so it was pitch dark. And the now almost constant 
reverberations which seemed to send the sand-laden air in pulse-beats on your 
face, deadened all other sounds into vague confusion. But he knew that the warders 
within the porch, the troopers without, were trying to force the barred gate. That 
would not take long; but the two doors blocking the ends of the tunnel would 
be a tougher job. 
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And he heard, closer at hand, a sleepy whimper from the child, a low 
comforting from a mother’s voice. 

The sound made him set his teeth. God! if there were only light to kill 
withal ! 

And then, in a second, as if by a miracle, it came. A great flood of shining 
light ! contemptuous, at that short distance, even of that outer darkness. For it 
was electricity warring against electricity ; a house divided against itself. 

The first thing he saw by it, was that fragile figure in its dainty blue frills— 
a child’s golden head; and so, naturally, the next instant found his hand on 
a rifle! 

“The search-light! by all that’s lucky. Well! every one has not been killed 
anyhow,” cried Eugene Smith. 

“Killed!” echoed Dr. Dillon, savagely. ‘No one has been killed yet; but it 
won’t be long before they are.” 

It was not; for a trooper engaged in staring stupidly at the velvety black 
circle out of which the intruding light seemed to spring, suddenly threw up his 
hands, swirled round, and fell face upwards in a crumpled heap. 

There was an instant’s scare in the crowd, in that hundred-and-fifty or more 
of troopers and conspirators, thrown into black-and-white relief like a shadow 
pantomime, about the outer gate. Then the startled murmurs of “The light—the 
Dee-puk-rag /” which were passing from lip to lip, changed into a yell. 

The fight had begun in earnest. 

‘Shoot straight,” remarked Dr. Dillon, a few minutes after: “we shan’t have 
such a good chance long. The gate is almost gone. Then most of the game 
will be out of range—too close to the wall. And, once they get into the tunnel, 
we shall have to sound ‘cease firing, until they come out on the other side; but 
then we ought to do decent damage, if the prisoners don’t get at us first ’ He 
paused, and shot on steadily, till with a hoarse shout the attackers surged inwards. 
Then he laid his rifle aside, remarking that it would be as well to keep an eye 
jailwards, in case of complications. 

So far as could be seen in that curious chequering of dense darkness and 
sharp glittering light—light which was palpably an intruder, which seemed 
absolutely apart from the things it showed, even from the dust-atoms—there were 
none as yet. At least the uppermost portion of that vast wheel of wall stood out, 
perfect, unbroken. The roof of the Smiths’ bungalow, where the light stood, 
being, however, but little higher than these walls, much of what lay below in the 
sections themselves was necessarily hidden in shadow, especially on the side 
nearest the light; but the narrow alley leading up to the central tower, being 
in straight line with the ray, showed clear as daylight, save just under the citadel 
itself. So did some of the little courtyard, with its doors opening to the right 
and left; and George Dillon gave a sigh of satisfaction. Since, whether the foe 
elected—when once inside the gates—to rush the roof, or press on to liberate the 
prisoners by those six doors in the round tower, there would be fair chance for a 
straight shot of a good bag. 

Or even if the convalescents in hospital were to set free the solitary-cell 
convicts—a contingency which had occurred to him too late for any plan of 
minimising the danger—and were to swarm into the courtyard to help against the 
last gate, he could settle their hash also. And that, now, was his one idea—the 
idea of all brave men when they find themselves in a tight place—to kill before 
being killed. 

As yet, however, there was no sign even of life within the vast wheel, with its 
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rim and spokes of light, its centre of shadow. It lay dim, curiously still, behind 
the dust-atoms that danced in the ray like motes in a sunbeam. ‘There was not 
a sound, not a sign within. Only the tumult of voices, the intermittent shots 
without, rising above the dull muffled hum in the air. 

Stay! that was something! Half-way round the circle, where the shadow of 
the tall tamarisk tree in the Smiths’ garden cut a jagged gap in the white rim 
of wall, there was some change, something that had not been a moment ago. 

The gap had moved ; had changed place and form, though for a time the air 
was still with one of those breathless, suffocating pauses when the dust above 
seems to sink on the dust below, and fill one’s very lungs. And now the gap 
was back again, as it had been before. But it had left something clinging for a 
second to the wall like a limpet—the next astride it safely. 

“Reach me over my rifle, Smith,” said the Doctor briefly: “there’s a brute . 
trying to sniggle along the wall—must have come up that tree in your garden. 
Wish I’d taken Dering’s advice and cut it down. Thanks! I don’t want to take 
my eye off him for fear he means to drop into a section. I'll shoot, if that seems 
his game ; if not, I'll wait till he comes closer.” 

He leant over the parapet, waiting. Just below him the inner wall of the gate, 
against which the stair clung, and which was prolonged into the turret where 
Muriel and the child were sheltering, joined the circular outside wall of the jail. 
The man, thought Dr. Dillon, trusting to their being occupied in front, must be 
trying to steal a march on them, slip down the stair, to take them in the rear. 
There was plenty of time to prevent that, however. 

Muriel Smith, roused at the sound of Vincent’s name from the sort of lethargy 
into which she had fallen, since she was not wanted either by her husband or the 
Doctor, rose to her knees, and peered over the parapet cautiously. 

“From the tree in the garden?” she said, dreamily. ‘“ Yes! I remember. You 
said it couldn’t be done, and I said no one would ever want to do it, and he 
said he could”—she paused, and gave a little cry. ‘It is Vincent himself,” she 
gasped: “don’t shoot, Doctor! It’s Vincent! I know it; I feel it !—I knew he 
would come if he could! Vincent! Vincent!” 

“What’s up?” asked Eugene, still firing steadily at all that was to be seen. 

“Only your wife says the man is Captain Dering: and—and, by Jove! I 
believe she is right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” she sobbed, half hysterically. “I knew he would come 
—I knew he wouldn’t leave me to die alone!” 

fugene Smith laid down his rifle and crawled over in cover deliberately, with 
an odd look on his face. “Yes! that’s Dering; plucky fellow! He’s swung 
himself up. I always knew he was a nailing gymnast.” 

There was no grudge in his voice, only a curious challenge as he looked at 
his wife, then laid his big hand on her shoulder. ‘“ Keep more down, please ; 
your head’s showing. He'll get here all right—never fear; we'll lower a rope to 
him when he comes alongside.” 

“But I would rather look, I’d rather see anything happen,” she moaned ; “it 
seems so unkind not to watch—not to be there—z¢# him.” She was shivering all 
over: the patient self-control, the steady acquiescence even in her own danger, 
which had been hers till then, gone utterly. 

George Dillon felt a great pity, a vast impatience. ‘So you were right, Smith,” 
he broke in hastily, to cover her sudden breakdown: “they aren’t all killed ; now 
we shall have a chance of knowing what’s at the bottom of all this tomfoolery !” 
But when, five minutes later, Vincent Dering reached the roof in safety, the 
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Doctor felt vaguely that the explanations only added to the general incompre- 
hensibility—that something was being kept back. 

But what, he asked impatiently, briefly, had started the show? Of course 
there were plots. Pidar Narayan knew of them; but, as such things generally did, 
they had seemed abortive. What, then, had upset the apple-cart ? 

Vincent gave a gesture of despair. ‘What does it matter?” he cried. “We 
can think of that—if we can think—when it’s over! And if we can’t, what does 
it matter? ” 

“You can bet your bottom dollar on one thing,” said Eugene, who in this 
pause for a council 
of war, was methodi- 
cally loading various 
weapons for future 
use. “It is either 
the sex or sin. ‘This 
world would be a 
paradise of peace, if 
people didn’t want 
virtue or vice — I 
don’t say which is 
which, mind you!” 

He spoke _ sud- 
denly, harshly; and 
once more George 
Dillon came to the 
rescue. “As Dering 
says, it doesn’t matter. 
But the fact that the 
pioneers are staunch, 
and may be expected 
before long, alters 
our tactics a_ bit, 
Smith. We must 
husband our ammu- 
nition, and stick on 
as long as_ possible 





—don’t you think ‘Muriel peered over the parapet cautiously.’’ 
so, Dering?” 

Vincent, kindly always, had stooped to take little Gladys, who had crept over 
to him, in his arms; and now the child, her arms round his neck, was cuddling 
close to him. “I’m so glad oo’s come, Derin’-darlin’,” she whispered. “And 
so’s mum—ar’n’t ’oo, dearest ?” 

Vincent unclasped the soft little clinging hands almost resentfully, and pulled 
himself together. 

“Yes!” he said briefly, “we’ve got to hold out. So it will be better to 
reserve ourselves, and try to keep the jail itself quiet. It will take the brutes 
some time to force those gates unless they get help from within, and then there is 
the alley, and the doors. Still we shall want every minute, for, unless the storm 
lessens, Carlyon will scarcely get the raft here before dawn, It was awful on the 
river——” 
* 


* * * is * * 
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It was indeed ! 

Even Am-ma had lost himself utterly; while Lance, after paddling, and drifting, 
and shouting after a dozen false hopes, was still as far from finding the raft as 
ever. 

What could have become of it? Had it started sooner than he had expected, 
and passed down before he had found Vincent? Or had it never started at all? 
Had the men, after he left, turned round on fer? 

This fear had come to him early in his search; and he had felt inclined, then 
and there, to paddle back to the fort, and satisfy himself it was not so. But the 
thought of her face if he allowed care for her to cause delay, had kept him to his 
task steadily till he could no longer doubt that something had gone wrong. 

But what? And what was he to do? 

Then, in a flash, had come back her words after she had bidden him think 
hard: ‘* You must go down to the spit, cut across it by the mission-house, and get 
round tf you can to the police camp.” ‘That had been her verdict, involving her 
being left to take her chance. 

And now either the raft—the relief for the jail—had started, or it had not. If 
the former, he might, of course, by a stern chase overtake it. But Erda was 
there ; Vincent would meet her; they could do without him. 

But if it had not started, what then?—then matters were exactly as they had 
been when she had bidden him leave her. 

So, with a feeling that, if this were so, he cared little what happened, he 
steered, so far as he could judge, for the sand-banks of the spit to the right. 

Am-ma, on the contrary, steered instinctively to the left, towards the high bank, 
the deepest stream. It would at least float his logs to their destination, and that 
was something. Kings had come and gone, and battles had been won and lost, 
but the logs had always had to go down the river whatever happened. 

And among the men, also, an apathy seemed to have settled, as they drifted on 
and on in the dark. Erda, crouching in a dry spot beside the ammunition, alert 
to the uttermost for the least hint of Lance, realised this from the very tone of 
their voices as they talked under the breath to each other. She felt instinctively 
that the inaction, the darkness, the lack of a leader, were lessening the value of 
those twenty men each minute. 

If Lance would only turn up! What could have become of him? ‘The time 
seemed interminable; she felt sure that they must already have drifted past the 
jail; she began to wonder if Am-ma was not playing false. For the darkness, the 
uncertainty, had its grip on her also. It was like some horrid nightmare to drift 
on and on, hearing the muffled drumming of the storm, feeling the strange 
vibration in the air, the sharp sand tingling on your face, and to know nothing, 
nothing at all, save that you were there. 

“ Am-ma!” she cried sharply at last, certain of but one thing, that she must 
act—“ I believe we have passed the jail: steer to the right—do you hear?” 

A laugh, not exactly insolent, but tolerant, came from the group of men. 
“°Tis easy to give orders missy-dada,” said a voice; ‘but not so easy to obey 
them, when the Lord is against your side, and sends darkness !” 

Erda’s heart gave a great throb, not of fear, but comprehension. ‘That was the 
beginning ; a minute or two more, and these men would be out of hand. 

“ Am-ma!” she called again, “do what I tell you. Remember the child! 
Remember we have the Dee-puk-rag.” 

Another laugh came from the men. “If you have the Dee-puk-rag, send it 
now! We need light, for sure, and——” 
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** *Steer for the light—they have begun !’” 


The voice ended in a gasp. For the light was there! A long ray of light 
showing them that they were, indeed, just opposite the jail. 

“ Am-ma!” came Erda’s voice again—and there was a hush and yet a triumph 
in it— To the right: steer to the right!” 
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The raft edged slowly towards the ray; but the soldiers still crouched 
inactive ; awed, yet not certain. 

Then, suddenly, that quick crack of George Dillon’s first shot echoed over the 
river; then the yell; then the answering shots. 

But following on their heels rapidly came a stir among those crouching figures, 
and one stood up excitedly. “It has begun—the fight has begun.—See you 
Prag !—Lehna !—give the boatman a hand!—Lo! do as the miss-baba bade thee, 
quickly, son of a pig! Steer for the light—they have begun !” 

Erda gave a sigh of relief. Zhat danger was over. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BEYOND THE SHADOW. 


THE fact that the quarrel had begun did not, however, have the same effect upon 
Roshan Khan. 

In the first tempest of rage and hate which the sight of Laila and Vincent in 
the balcony had roused in him, he had simply let himself go. He had not thought 
at all. Had his revolver held other cartridges, he would have gone on shooting 
at Vincent, at Pidar Narayan, at everybody, till he could shoot no more. He had 
run @mok—that curious phase of the Oriental mind when once it oversteps the 
hard-and-fast lines of custom in which it moves and breathes and has its being. 

The very fact that his revolver did not contain more possibilities for death, 
that he had no other weapon, emphasised his wild revolt. 

He was helpless! Impotent before these strangers who had stolen everything ! 
Everything save bare existence. This thought, as he burst out into the open, into 
the lurid darkness of the new-come storm, had made him laugh bitterly ; for it was 
only that bare existence which 4e wished to steal! They might keep the rest ; 
but ¢hat he would claim from them somehow, in fair exchange. 

The time was ripe for such exchange too !—for fair exchange (the epithet “fair” 
haunted him, trying to still the keen remorse for that shot in the dark; for one 
part of him knew it to have been cowardly). Yes! this useless plot, with foolish 
mischief hidden in its heart, to which he had just been listening with loyal intent 
to frustrate it, could be made to serve his purpose without delay. His men would 
follow him anywhere. He had but to say the word—the word so many of them 
wanted. Then those thieves of all that made life worth living would learn a 
lesson! They would fight and win, of course; but the lesson, that without such 
men as he—men whom they thwarted and repressed at every turn—they could not 
rely upon their regiments, would have to be learnt! And in the learning, one 
thief would learn something else ! 

So, without more thought than this desperate clashing of jealousy and despair, 
he had dashed through the crowd of pilgrims who were waiting for the dawn, gone 
back to the fort, and given the word. i 

In the excitement which followed, spreading swiftly from his own, he had 
not—and it was typical of the man that he did not—forget Lance Carlyon’s 
friendliness ; a more equal friendliness than that of most. There was no need to 
drag him into the quarrel, the more so because the disloyalty of the Sikh pioneers 
was doubtful. They might complicate matters at the beginning. So he had locked 
and barred them into the inner courtyard, out of the way. But Captain Dering, 
he knew, was outside. Let him be alone with his troopers, as he, Roshan, would be 
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alone with them. Let them both try their influence ; let them try conclusions on 
these terms. ,That was but fair! 

The first step, however, necessitated others. The original plot, with its waiting 
for the dawn, its cumbrous mechanism of keys, and pilgrims, and God knows what, 
was not to his liking. He meant to fight. And if, as the conspirators had 
asserted, some of the warders were friends hand-and-foot, his men could crack the 
nut of the jail in half an hour. ‘The sooner the better. 

Pidar Narayan, he knew, had recognised him, and he was a fox for wiliness. 
Then Captain Dering must be after him even now. And _ Dillon-saib might be 
on the alert any time. So the coup de main must come at once. As to what 
might follow, that might be after the fashion of Meerut in ’57, or not. Who could 
tell the end of anything? The beginning, anyhow, would be an opportunity for fair 
fight between him and a thief. Once more the epithet “fair” scorched and shrivelled 
him with vague remorse—not for Laila: she was but a woman, a woman who had 
played him false and who deserved the worst—but for that shot in the dark. 

For there were two Roshans warring fiercely in heart and brain. 

Then, after his mad reckless ride to the jail, the first reality had come to him 
in the sight of Dr. Dillon, standing with the light in his hand, to welcome friends, 
and in the sound of those two snapshots proclaiming foes. 

Wherefore foes? The question had come swiftly. What quarrel had he with 
Dr. Dillon? Or with Eugene Smith, whose tall gaunt figure showed behind the 
other: Eugene Smith, who must have brought his wife, his child with him ? 

The horror, the terror of what might come through his action, for a moment 
paralysed one who had been prize pupil of a mission-school; the horror, the 
terror, at the remembrance of the Great Mutiny, which is, alas! a legacy of wrong 
to young India; which ties her hand and foot; which makes those who are 
worthy of the name shrink instinctively from anything which may rouse the 
underlying savagery of their countrymen. 

Could he hold his troopers? Could he be sure? He had come to curse. 
Was it too late to bless ? 

Then the memory of Laila—of the whole hateful tale which was irrevocable, 
struck him hopeless. He was damned utterly; he could not escape. 

He sat rigid as a statue on his horse for a second; then with a wild fury 
gave the orders for his troopers to dismount and force the gates. 

“ Your slaves, Vawad sahib /” had come the answer, making him smile proudly. 
That at any rate could not be stolen from him, now. Mow he could fight and 
die, in what should have been his real position. 

Yet, once more, when the search-light had come to throw that group of 
excited men, hacking and hewing at doors closed by authority, into significant 
black-and-white relief, that doubt had returned, that desire to be on the side, once 
more, of men like Dr. Dillon, whose bold resolve to be alone responsible for his 
jail, which the warders’ tale revealed, filled him with admiration. 

But that sudden throwing up of a trooper’s hands, that sidelong stumble into 
death, had left Roshan cruel as death itself; for the man thus killed had been to 
him as a brother. So he had gone on with a fresh impulse towards revenge, and, for 
a time, found forgetfulness in the excitement, the action. For though the first gate, 
that one giving on the open sort of porch, had yielded almost at once to the troopers 
outside and the warders within, the second, barring the arched tunnel, was a 
tougher job. It was not until this had given way, and the attacking party were 
completely sheltered from the fire of the little garrison on the roof, that there was 
leisure for that thought to return—‘‘ What am I doing? why am I doing it?” 
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No man, it may be said broadly, ever fights without feeling that the battle is 
an appeal to a tribunal beyond himself, and Roshan did not feel this. Then the 
remembrance of the woman, the child, upstairs came persistently, burdened by 
the weight of that past tragedy which, in India, it is impossible to forget. And 
this was a woman who had always been courteous to him, a child to whom he 
had given toys! 

What was he doing ? 

The men were at work on the last, the strongest gate, with every tool they 
could find. Not many, for Dr. Dillon’s forethought had left them before barred 
doors everywhere. The delay had already been great—would be greater. ‘They 
must be close now on the lines of the original plot, at which Roshan had laughed, 

for the dawn was showing faintly---a mere promise of light to come—in the east. 
And the storm was passing. The dull reverberations of faint thunder were lost 
now in the cries, the blows, of those at work trying to batter down the iron bars. 
A sudden distaste, more than regret or repentance, came to Roshan as he 
stood silent, watching blow after blow—a sudden doubt. 
Which was the right? No man worth calling a man ever fights for anything 
else; every man worth calling one fights for that. But which was the right? 
Those men, hacking and hewing, or the little garrison upstairs ? 
There were no such searchings of heart there, at any rate; no question as to 
the right of what they were doing, though at that exact moment they were engaged 
in the trivial occupation of drinking tea. 

Muriel Smith had made it, at Dr. Dillon’s suggestion, against this very pause, 
this. “cease firing” which he had foreseen. And in the making of it she had used 
a Continental tea-basket which more than once had been her companion on the 
Brindisi route. Dr. Dillon had laid hands on it in his foraging; and as she had 
boiled the spirit-kettle, the rush and roar of a train racing through the peaceful French 
champaigns, had seemed to be in her ears, instead of that rush and roar of 
blows and shouting which was now rising from every part of the jail; though the 
prisoners were still helpless for evil in their sections. 

So the three men, haggard, anxious, drank their tea in silence, hastily; yet 
with a curious insistence, as if the triviality gave them a hold on things familiar 
things beyond this midsummer-night’s-dream of madness. But the child chattered 
as she munched a biscuit; chattered of the charms of this strange picnic on the 
“woof, in the dark, with o0o’s nighty an’ sippers only.” 

The unconscious little voice struck a chill to the men’s hearts; but the woman 
smiled as mothers can do, when they wish to guard that blessed unconsciousness 
to the last—the unconsciousness of which they are guardians by right. 

“We are doing as well as could be expected,” remarked Dr. Dillon suddenly, 
with a quaint professional reminiscence; then added, ‘‘I wish to God, though, 
I knew what my prisoners were up to!—those solitary cellers are on my mind—I 
believe the convalescents could dig them out with the cook-room platters and 
ladles. I ought to have thought of that. But, as I say, we are doing very fairly 
well. Your light, Dering, was a godsend.” 

Eugene Smith looked up sharply, almost as if he meant a disclaimer; then 
he gave a brief assent. “Yes! but ‘dat will be more of a godsend still—it is 
the dawn!” he said. 

He pointed to that faint promise of light in the east, and Vincent Dering’s 
eyes followed his hand with the doubtful look of one sick to death, as he watches 
the long weary night merge once more into another long weary day of certain 
pain. ‘There was an utter hopelessness in it. 
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“Yes,” he echoed slowly, “that is the dawn.” 
“Carlyon said the attack was planned for dawn, didn’t he?” asked the Doctor, 

deliberately helping himself to another lump of sugar, deliberately trying to keep 
the pulse-beats of those around him as near normal as might be—and there had 
been something beyond it in Vincent’s voice—“ They must have meant to use 
the keys that brute Kishen Rao made off with. I wonder what it was that started 
the show prematurely ? ” 

“Do you think it was premature ?—why ?” put in Eugene Smith. 

“We should have had some of the townspeople, some of the pilgrims, 
otherwise.” 

“Perhaps the storm . . .” began Vincent. 

The Doctor shook his head. “If they had meant to come they would have 
come. Of course now, with the wind blowing straight off us, they can’t possibly 
hear,”—he paused and listened, for a sudden silence had fallen on the turmoil 
beneath, and out of it came an all-too-familiar sound—the clank of leg-irons! 

Some of the prisoners, therefore, had managed to break out of their dormitories ; 
or were these the solitary cellers ? 

“T wish Carlyon would turn up,” he muttered almost petulantly ; “it’s our only 
chance.” 

But there was to be another; for from below a voice rose loud and clear :—- 

“Dr. Dillon! I have no desire to hurt you or yours, but I warn you, that 
if you persist I am not responsible. Open the gates, and you shall have a safe- 
conduct—for—for everybody.” 

George Dillon was on his feet at once, but Captain Dering stopped him, his 
eyes ablaze. 

“What shall I tell him, Dillon?” he said, sharply. “I'll take my orders from 
you—you’re in charge—but that man is under mine. What shali I say?” 

Dr. Dillon gave one glance at the woman and the child. “Tell him to be 
universally damned,” he answered ; and Eugene Smith, husband and father, nodded 
acquiescence. 





Roshan Khan was standing in full view as Vincent Dering stepped up to the 
parapet. His face was raised ; there was almost an appeal in it. But every atom 
of that, every atom almost of humanity, vanished as he recognised his captain. 
His hand went instinctively to his revolver. 

Then a thought seemed to come to him. He drew himself up proudly and 
waited for the answer. 

It came keen as a knife. “ Risatdar! draw off your men, and return to 
barracks, or I'll shoot you as a mutineer.” 

There was half a second’s silence ; then a wild laugh. ‘Close up, men: rush 
that gate—forward ! 

The words and the crack of Vincent’s revolver, the bullet of which, aimed too 
high, passed through Roshan’s turban—were almost lost in the answering yell. 
But the risaidar stood his ground for a second, then coolly sought shelter. 

That was over; they were quits now for the fair fight. And fate had been 
kind. He had unwittingly offered this man—his greatest enemy—a_safe-conduct ; 
and it had been refused, luckily. Well! let Vincent Dering take the whole 
consequences. The blood of one woman was alreddy on his head; so would be 
the blood spilt here. He, Roshan, would need have no further scruples. 

Thus, as if it had gained strength from the brief respite, the turmoil recommenced, 
and now Roshan Khan’s voice could be heard urging the men on. And there 
were answering shouts from different parts of the jail. 
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George Dillon 
frowned. “They mean 
business now. And 
I fancy I hear pound- 
ing at the left section 
door. If so, we shall 
have the solitary cell 
men—my worst lot, 
of course--out in the 
courtyard before long. 
Dering, can you hear 
anything ?— there’s 
such a_ confounded 
noise.” 

Vincent, who was 
standing at the top of 
the stairs which led to 
the ten-feet drop, ran 
down a few steps and 
listened. Then he 
looked up quickly, and 
nodded. 

“They are there. 
The door’s — shaking. 
How many of them 
are there?” 

“Two dozen or 
thereabouts; and the 
convalescents, of 
course. That’s nothing 
— if they haven’t got 
their leg-irons off! 
We ought to settle 
most of them before 
they can help with the 
door. Still I wish 
Carlyon would turn 
up.” 

A sudden hurry and urgency had come to the struggle, and Dr. Dillon passed 
restlessly to the other side of the roof. The sky was lightening faintly. More 
because the dust had sought dust again, the earth earth, than from any increase 
of light ; and so the broad ray of the search-light, widening as it went, lost itself 
in the distant darkness, and there was nothing to be seen riverwards. But close 
at hand two men—one in a warder’s uniform—were. running towards the jail, 





“ ‘Draw off your men and return to the barracks, or I'll shoot 
you as a mutineer!'” 


shouting. 

The Doctor was back to the inner parapet in a second. ‘“ Look out! they’ve 
got the keys now—not ot this: door, but some of the sections—and the alley. 
The game’s up, unless Carlyon——- Mrs. Smith, please!—you had better go into 
the turret—we shall be shooting free.” 

Eugene, who had been standing beside her, laid his hand on her shoulder. 
“Yes, dear!” he said gently, “go inside—it will be better for Gladys—and for me.” 
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Muriel turned white, but stood quite firm, quite calm. “Come, little girlie,” 
she said holding out her hand to the child, “ You’ve had your tea—it’s bedtime— 
I can’t have you sitting up all—all night.” She broke down a little, partly because 
she was passing Vincent, and he, busy loading various rifles and revolvers, kept his 
eyes studiously from her. But Gladys did not choose to pass her friend in this 
fashion. She paused, a dainty little figure in a blue dressing-gown like her mother, 
and with the same fluffy golden curls about her coaxing, delicate, little child’s 
face. 

“Dood night, Derin’-darlin’,” she said; “I’m so glad ’oo’s here, an’ so’s 

Something that was not all desire to check that formula, made the man pause, 
too, to lift her gently and kiss her. 

“Good-night, Gladys. You mustn’t be frightened at anything, you know. 
You’ve got to be a brave girl, haven’t you?” 

The coaxing face was close to the haggard, haunted-looking one. “If 00's 
goin’ to be brave, Derin’-darlin’, I'll be brave too ;—is oo’, dearest?” 

The haggardness vanished. 

“T think so, little one. Good-night.” He put the child down hastily at a 
crash .... The moment for courage had come ! 

“Shoot as straight as you can,” shouted the Doctor: “the section deor’s gone. 
Let ’em have it.” 

The door had gone, indeed ; and in a second the courtyard beneath them was 
half-full of naked, desperate men, the worst characters in the jail. 

“Pick off the ones nearest the gate; don’t let ’em touch the bolts ; it’s good 
for another ten minutes if we can keep them from it,” came the Doctor’s voice 
in jerks, as he leant over the parapet just above the centre of the door beiow, 
and carried out his own orders with deadly effect; though his heart sank when 
he saw that some of the prisoners were unironed ; or rather unironed on one leg, 
and that they were armed with the other iron—a deadly enough weapon at close 
quarters! Besides, it meant more treachery. It meant a previous filing of the 
ankle fetters; and if others in the remaining sections were as free 

He shot quicker, steadier, while Eugene Smith and Vincent, one above the 
other on the top of the stair, did the same, taking the intruders on the flank. 
It was growing lighter every instant, the air was clear, the breeze of dawn was 
sweeping the smoke of the rifles riverwards, the great white wheel of the jail was 
growing broader in its outlines, the shadows were shrinking. But the storm seemed 
still there in the ceaseless reverberations. 

“They're up to something in the far corner!” cried Eugene. ‘‘ What is it, 
Dillon ?—you can see better " 

The Doctor ceased firing for a second, and ran farther down the parapet. 
“The keys! the keys!” he shouted back: “they are trying to pass in the keys! 
Shoot the devils!—those in the corner. Don’t let ’em—or the jail is gone.” 

So, for the next minute, it was deadly work down in that corner by the 
crevice through which some unseen hand was thrusting something. Three times 
a man, clutching at the prize, fell in a heap ere he touched it. Then a fourth 
pitched forward against the door with the keys in his hand, and a fifth, groping for 
them, rolled over on his side with them hidden under his dead body. And from 
outside the gate came rendings and crashings and yells; from above that call— 
“Shoot straight, or the jail’s gone!” 

Muriel crept out from shelter, possessed once more by that frantic desire to 
see to the very end, and stood looking at those two on the stairs. She gave a 
faint cry when Vincent flung his rifle away, and ran down to that ten-foot drop 
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‘“1t was deadly work down in that corner by the crevice.” 
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for revolver practice. At the sound her husband gave one quick look up, and 
followed suit. 

But their own success was against them. The growing pile of the wounded 
formed a barricade behind which a man—squirming with covetous hands among 
the dead and dying—found what he sought. 

“He’s got them! Stop him! stop him!” 

There was a fusilade: the man fell, but the keys were in another hand, another, 
another—passing outwards from the crush, outwards towards that low door at 
the end of the narrow alley. 

Without a word Vincent, revolver in hand, let himself drop on the heads below. 

“Oh, don’t, Vincent, don’t!” came a woman’s voice, and at the sound another 
man gave that swift look up once more and followed suit. 

“Let them be!” said Dr. Dillon, sharply. ‘Let them do what they can ; it is 
about the only chance,”—and still, as he spoke, he kept singling out a foe and 
firing. 








The chance, even with his help, was a poor one in that crowd, where there 
was always another dark hand to snatch at the prize and pass it nearer to the door 
—that door which was the key to so much. 

Yet—the crush through which they fought lessening—those two Englishmen 
found themselves with the straight alley before them for a race. A race against 
three men without arms, but without irons and with a fair start. While close 
behind was the crush—the crowd! 

It was nothing but a race now, since the revolvers had done their worst, had 
fired their last shot. .A race with the hope—if Vincent could come up with those 
three—of using a Goorkha &wkri which he had thrust into the yellow silk sash 
he wore instead of a waistcoat beneath his red jacket—thrust it there with an 
ugly frown as a last argument for his foes, when he had seen it lying among the 
pile of miscellaneous weapons Dr. Dillon had foraged from the Smiths’ house. It 
had a dainty ivory handle—Vincent had given it to Mrs. Smith himself, and its 
last use had been to cut the pages of a fashion paper. 

It had a sterner job before it now! 

But Vincent was behind; a yard or two--no more. He had fired one more 
shot before beginning the race, and Eugene’s legs were longer. Yet the yard 
meant all things, and he knew it; so, as he ran, his hand sought the knife. 

“ Look out, Smith !—look out!” he called. “I'll chuck you my &u&ri: get-on 
and job them; I’ll keep the others back a bit.” 

As he spoke a glittering curve sped from his hand to the other man’s feet. 

Then he pulled up and faced the crowd behind with his clubbed revolver. 

The lane was very narrow. Three men could barely breast it shoulder to 
shoulder. Surely one could bar it by swift blows and slow retreat? For a time, 
at any rate—time for the opening and shutting of a door? He could but try. 

“Oh! what is he going to do?” gasped the woman who was watching. 

.“T appose he’s going to be brave, mum,” said the child who clutched at her 
hand, watching, too, with great, wide, uncomprehending eyes. 

But the man beside them held his breath. 

So retreating, step -by step, Vincent Dering kept the crowd back, lured the 
crowd on, safe so far. For these, the first, the swiftest, were naturally the 
unironed, therefore the unarmed. But there were others, forcing their way to the 
front, who would be harder to deal with. 

Vincent threw his head back and wondered how Eugene was faring; but he 
dared not turn his face, even for a second, from his task, 
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Had those three been caught up? Had the &u&ri helped ? 

It had, though Vincent could not see it, and one of those three had fallen 
before a flash, as of light. 

And another! 

But the third had the key in the door; had turned it, when Eugene struck 
him from behind. With a wild yell he flung his full weight on the door ; it burst 
open and the two fell headlong into the tower beyond. 

Only for a second. Eugene Smith was up again, had the key out, and in on 
the farther side. 

“All right!” he shouted, “make a rush for it! I’m ready.” 

Vincent Dering gave one sharp look round. ‘The door was not four yards 
from him, but the crowd was not one. ‘There was no time. 

“Shut it,” he called: “ I’m all right.” 

Eugene Smith stood for an instant aghast, uncertain—the keys! Oh! what 
could he do with the keys if he went back to help? And if he didn’t—— 

“Qh! please shut it, Smith, there’s a good fellow: please st 

The four yards were two now—were one. 

Then swiftly the door closed, and Vincent had his back against it. 

“Oh, Vincent! Vincent ! ” 

The agonised cry echoed above all other cries, but only for an instant; the 
next George Dillon’s hand was gagging the lips which uttered it. 

“Hush!” he said, fiercely. “Can’t you let him forget for these last few minutes 
that there is such a thing as a woman in the world. Hush! I say.” 

And a great hush from pain or pity came. ‘The sound of blows, of iron clashing 
on iron and falling with a dull thud on something softer, seemed to fill the world 
and leave room for nothing else. 

Nothing except a softer sound still, A shuddering moan, as a woman 
slipped to her knees and covered her face with her hands, then slipped lower 
still to the ground, in a heap. 

But the child looked at her mother, surprised. 

*“Doesn’t ’oo like Derin’-darlin’ to be brave, dearest?” she asked, in a 
concerned little voice. 
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To be continued.) 
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TEVENSON’S Velasquez * is no new book: it has had some years of life 
and, if good work count for aught in time and achievement, as I believe 
it does, it must certainly endure while painters paint, and men delight or 

are interested in their work. I know but one book to place beside it in English, 
and that is the author’s Rudens; and I think that, as yet, there is but one in 
French—the admirable JAfaitres dautrefois of Eugtne Fromentin—which has 
anytaing like its interest alike for artist and for connoisseur. This is as much as 
to say that it and its companion—the Rudbens—are the sole pieces of “art 
criticism,” in the right sense of the phrase, that we have. After all, says Balzac, 
somewhere or other—after all, what are critics? “Des artistes qui manquent 
a leur débats.” There is a sense in which this definition is eternally true; a 
sense, too, in which it is capable of universal application. ~To Balzac the critic 
was, of necessity, a writing or painting creature which had failed, but which, in 
its endeavour to succeed, had learned enough to be able to make the worst of 
any good thing done outside the limit of its crawl; and I suppose that, as Balzac 
knew his Paris, and suffered in his person from all sorts and conditions of critical 
activities, from Ste.-Beuve downwards, we, our own experiences apart, may take 
his word for it, that critics of this make there have ever been, and there will 
ever be, while there are masters of genius to set their little faculties at work. 
Comes the question :—JVhat is a critic? And even here, in face of the answer 
that a critic is a man with a special and peculiar gift of appreciation, you will 
find, if you care to look, a certain element of eternal truth in Balzac’s description. 
It may be—(I forget where his gibe occurs)—that he was thinking, when he made 
it, of the literary critic who is best esteemed in literary history. I mean, of 
course, Ste.-Beuve. He, also, was of those artists “qui manquent 4 leurs 
débits” ; for he began by publishing a volume of verse, which nobody reads, and 
a novel, Volupté, which, as I believe, not half a dozen living men have read. Yet 











* Velasquez. By Robert Alan Mowbray Stevenson. London: Bell. 
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was he an incomparable critic of the arts in which he failed ;* and we are as 
like to see another Hugo, another Alfred de Vigny even, as another Ste.-Beuve. 
And as Balzac’s utterance was true of Ste.-Beuve, so too was it true, in varying 
degrees, of the authors of Velasquez and les Maitres d’autrefois. Both began in 
paint, and the best of both is seen in—not paint but—letters. ‘There is, of course, 
a difference. The author of Dominique and the Maitres dautrefois came near to 
being a painter; the author of the Ve/asguez and the Audens never did anything 
of the kind. Yet both were critics of the sole virtuous type. Both had the 
divine gift of appreciation; both had painted enough to be experts in the 
technique of painting ; to neither one nor other did a painter appeal, in the first 
instance, as a man of letters gone wrong; by both, if a painter so appealed, was he 
taken at his own valuation, and cast into outer darkness; by both the picture was 
appreciated from the pure painter’s point of view; by both, and especially by the 
author of Velasquez, it was asserted, not categorically, it may be, but triumphantly, 
that the painter sees life, form, colour, romance, beauty, passion in the terms of—not 
words but—paint ; so that he who reads words into paint is merely a literary person 
who might be very much better employed. Both, in fact, were anti-Ruskin; and 
as yet the success of both seems in some sort inconsiderable. I say ‘‘ seems,” for 
I believe that both have won the race hands down.t 

I have not to write an appreciation of des Maitres dautrefois: if I had, I should 
have to transmute into English that wonderful three-page portrait of Van Dyck. 
What I have to do, so far as literature is concerned, is to note that in the 
Velasquez and the Rudens Stevenson has done for England what Eugéne Fromentin 
did for France in les Maitres dautrefois. Till he came, the literature of that 
England which he loved so well—the literature in which are comprehended 
the Shakespeare and the Milton he adored—had, as they say, ‘“‘no show” in this 
matter. Art-criticism, so called, was a raging and terrific business. Ruskin, for 
instance, uplifted his voice, and tenored nonsense, nonsense all the time, for many 
years and through interminable volumes, about Turner, Constable, Remby=ndt, 
Angelico, Carpaccio, William Hunt—the Lord knows who ; others did likewise about 
Rossetti, others about Millais; others yet clamoured—(clamoured! did they not 
clamour ?)—about the late Burne-Jones.t I do not say that such literary exercises 
as Modern Painters and the rest are henceforth impossible ; for to say that were 
to say that I believe for one thing in the disappearance of the Fool, and, for 
another, in the miraculous development by everybody who goes to the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions of a feeling for paint. But I insist upon it that, since 
Stevenson (R. A. M., please; not R. L.) lived to produce his Ve/asguez and his 
Rubens, and in the achieving of these ends gave the public a chance of under- 
standing what the painter means when he puts forth a picture—(at the same time 
that he put into the hands of the painter with a turn for journalism a weapon 
of offence against the good, unpainting public !)—the chances are largely in favour 








* « After all, what are the critics? Men who have failed in literature and art.” Thus after 
Balzac, thus, or very nearly thus (for I quote from memory), the Disraeli of Zothair, who also 
savait son monde; who also had suffered; who, in defining, voiced the passion of a thousand 
sufferers less courageous, whether to strike or to steal, than himself. 

+ I do not forget Mr. Whistler’s delightful Ze o’ Clock. But that is as it were an indigestion 
of strawberries, a feast for Olympus, for the most high Gods; and I fear that it has not had the 
effect to which its art and brilliancy, let alone its absolute rightness, entitle it. 

t He is dead but a year or so; yet it seems as he had never been. His admirers made a 
show of his work ; and (God help them!) there was a show of Rembrandt on at the same time. 
Ce gue Cest que de nous! 

§ If such a miracle occurred, by the way, and occurred of a sudden, as all miracles, to be 
miracles, must, how empty the rooms at Burlington House would be! 
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of the gradual elimination of literary hysteria from the art-critic’s tale of tools. 
The good public is, after all, not nearly the Fool Collective that some would have 
us believe. To appeal to it through paint alone were to make light of one of its 
most renowned privileges—its understanding of and delight in nature. And to 
the end of time Apelles will take on his Cobbler: even as to the end of time 
the most of men and women will see in a picture only as much of it as their 
acquaintance with life and letters enables them to see. 

But the human race is compounded of many perplexing and delightful differences. 
In a very great part of it there must exist the sense of colour, or the sense of 
line, or the sense of line and colour. There are years and years between these 
and the message of the Ve/asguez. But the message will win to these in time and 
by degrees. The time may be long, the degrees seem imperceptible in gradation. 
But the message will arrive. Stevenson is dead but now. But what is called art- 
criticism can scarce ever be the same it was when he began his work of suggestion, 
edification, inspiration. ‘Then, it was all rhetoric and morals. You esteemed a 
painter because he exampled the charms of domestic economy ; or because, nature 
being the sole and only thing worth taking to your soul, he treated nature as a 
common harlot; or because he could neither paint nor draw, yet, in the absence 
of both drawing and painting, appeared to have something to say which, ill said or 
not at all, was yet so gloriously suggested, that there you were, you know. 
There you were! And but for Stevenson, there you might be still. But, in 
his quiet, irresistible way, he took his public to first principles. He stood by 
the elements of pictorial art. He led you back to what he would (in talk) have 
called the Almighty Swells. And in the light of his smile, not less than in the 
light of his teaching, such a pious and painful achievement in nothingness as 
The Briar Rose (say) never so much as began to be. Titian, Claude, Rembrandt, 
Corot—to one ever fresh from communing with these kings of paint—how else 
than futile could this poor mistaken thing appear ?* 

Yet this Vedasguez of his, in which, having as by art magic got into the painter’s 
skin, he explains his man’s intentions and expresses his man’s results with a sobriety 
of method, a justness of tone, a precision of phrase which make it literature— 
this book, I say, is as it were the worst of him. I ever esteemed in him a far 
rarer spirit, a far more soaring and more personal genius than I found in his 
famous cousin; and in this view I was in no wise singular. Had you met him by 
chance, and been privileged to hear him discourse on his prime subject, you must 
inevitably have thought him a prince among artists: so full of reasoned inspiration 
were his conclusions, so luminous his statements, so far-reaching and suggestive 
his illustrations. You could not have helped yourself; and in the end you must 
have wept to find yourself mistaken. For mistaken you must certainly have been : 
the truth being that this wonderful and delightful creature, though he might have 
stood for the Ideal Artist, had never an art complete in all his brilliant and unique 
endowment. Contained in him were the beginnings of all the arts that be; but 
they were inarticulate and as it were incapable of self-assertion. He painted-in a 

* A true painter so far as he went, he would have nought to do with any of the school, 
excepting always the man of character and genius who, @ ses heures, was almost as right in 
paint as he got near to being in poetry—Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to wit. For the rest, the 
painters nearest to him in fact, and perhaps in sentiment, were the great landscapists of the 
school which culminated in Corot. Theirs was the art of painting as he practised it; and his 
was practically the first voice uplifted this side the Channel in their praise. I did my best, and 
schemed my subtlest, to get him commissioned to write the initial—which would also have been 


the final—book on Modern Landscape. But I failed: the book is still to write; and the word, 
meanwhile, is with-—AJodern Painters ! 
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way ; but his pictures were only suggestions for pictures; and he knew it. I have 
seen verse of his, fit and unfit for print, which showed that he knew as much of 
Milton’s aims and processes as he did of Velasquez his own. He delighted in 
great music—in Gluck, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven; but his sense was merely 
rhythmical * ; so that to him melody was largely if not wholly a matter of accent 
and symmetry.t I would say of him that he had so fine and so instant a sense 
of essentials, so large and lumineus an outlook on results, that, being human and 
sincere, he.could not find in himself the strength with which to essay achievement. 
At his cradle the Good Fairy said :——“I give him all the gifts, and he may do 
anything.” But her Wicked Sister smiled, and answered :—“ He shall have so 
much brains that he shall be merely futile.” ‘The Bad Fairy was wrong, in part ; 
for he created art-criticism in England, and, as I’ve said, his creation will not 
cheerfully be let die. But the fact remains that, as an artist, he was inarticulate ; 
so that on the face of things the Wicked Fairy was justified by the event. 
Literature is the nearest of the arts, for the material of it is words, and words 
are the stuff of intercourse, the material of life. It is not, then, surprising that 
Stevenson, having failed in paint, began to express himself in words. I have always 
regarded his resolve as a piece of heroism; for it was my privilege to put him 
in the right way, to shape his beginnings, to find him outlets for the critical stuff 
that was seething and teeming inside him: even as it was my pain to superintend 
his efforts to write formal English, and so to school his hand that in the end 
the Velasquez became possible. He hated the process. Give him paint and a 
canvas, and he could splash and “splurge” and enjoy himself; give him a piano, 
and a sonata, or the redaction of a symphony, or a great and noble piece of 
Gluck, or Handel, or Mozart, and he was happy as a king. But letters ... a 
pen and a jar of ink, and a few sheets of paper, and then... nothing! Or 
‘nothing till the journal appeared. And then what misery, what shame, what an 
odious and horrible difference between the idea and the effect! In brief, he 
loathed the whole business ; and had there been no wolf at the door, there had 
been, as I know to my cost, no R. A. M. S. Happily the wolf was there; and 
the Velasquez was only a question of time. All the same, his true gift was that of 
Talk; and he had it—Heavens! in what perfection! I think I’ve heard the best 
of my time; but among them there is but one R. A. M. S. In a famous essay 
on Zalk and Talkers, his cousin has done his best to make him immortal; and 


* One day, wanting to tell me of a certain number in /ephthah (I think it was), he beat it 
out on the piano, using the key-board at large. We got the music afterwards; and the rhythm 
and the rhythmical effect were exactly as he had sketched them. But the intervals were Handel’s. 

+ I need scarce say that music ended for him with Beethoven. He had a kind of technical 
interest in Berlioz, as a great artist in orchestral colouring and the romance of instrumentation ; 
but for Wagner I think he cared little. In his serene and omniscient enthusiasm he made light 
of popularities: as Rossini’s or the late Munkacsy’s, or the living Holman Hunt’s. He hated 
emphasis, and would be content with naught save elegance, dignity, truth, Truth he would have ; 
but if it came to him vulgarly and robustiously-handled—as it did in the achievement of (say) 
Millais—he shrank from it, and sought it elsewhere. If he failed to find his ideal in Wagner, 
he turned, with a far-away smile in those ‘‘eyes of youth” that were ever his, and looked for it 
in Gluck, or Milton, or Corot. He got it in all these ; and he was content to rejoice and let the 
mere phrasers go. I speak as one entirely unauthorised and unofficial—as one, too, who had_ not 
seen and talked with him of late; but I should say that in the complete and absolute fusion 
of sentiment with dignity—(this is putting it very baldly indeed; but I know what I know)—he 
found his chief joy in life. A good Corot, a good Wordsworthian sonnet, the Andante of the C 
Minor symphony, a passage in Paradise Lost or the Agonistes, the Lances, the ‘* Troubled Soul” 
in Gluck’s Orphée—with these he was at home. They came naturally to him, The second-best 
did not, 
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that best, as I. need not tell you, is good enough. But he tells of the “Bob” 
of an early date: of the “Bob” who, himself a man grown, a graduate of 
Cambridge, with his mind—(such a mind as it was: daring, humorous, inordinately 
apprehensive and alert !)—made up on most of the essentials in Life and Time 
and Eternity, came on him where he lay—‘‘ill abed, surrounded with manuscripts ” 
—haled him out into the open air, taught him to drink and think, to “swallow 
formulas” of every sort, to see that he could not live his life in Edinburgh, that 
art and life and morals were not made in that particular way, that the true God 
was not of that particular brand, and that the right run of things was to get 
out into the open, cleanse your soul and spirit in the old, wholesome fashion, 
and push straight out into the Infinite on your own account. Lewis Stevenson 
was, of course, for all his weak lung, one of fortune’s favourites; but I have ever 
thought, and I shall ever believe that, in having his cousin for a chief influence in 
his beginnings, he was especially favoured—favoured, it may be, even beyond his 
deserts. Be this as it may, the “Bob” he pictures in Spring-Heeled Jack, the 
“loud, copious, and intolerant talker,” in whom he takes such just delight, is a 
Bob not known to the present generation. “Tis a good ten years since I saw the 
last of that exorbitant and amazing person—a person, be it noted, ever, for all 
his amazingness and for all his exorbitancy—ever, I may insist, an influence for 
the best, alike in morals and in art; and I can say with a certain assurance 
that the younger men knew nothing of him. What they got in his room was a 
Someone, bright-eyed, a little flushed, ever courteous, ever kindly, ever humorous, 
taking any bit of the Universe as his theme, descanting upon it as if he had a 
prescriptive right in it, and delighting every one who listened by the unfailing 
excellence, wisdom, sanity—(however insane it seemed at times!) of what he had to 
say. Says a friend of his, and mine, in a letter announcing his death :—“ He was 
commentary, and that should go on for ever. Good commentary on whatever God 
saw fit to provide. It seems to me to dwindle the applications of the Universe 
that it can no longer serve for his interpretations.” Had Lewis lived to reassert 
himself, and had it been possible for any one of us to sit and heed while these 
two—the Master and the Pupil—talked of That which is, That which must be, and 
That which may be, then should we have heard about the best that spoken speech 
can do. 
Meanwhile, both lived in Arcadia, and both are dead :— 


Cold, cold as they that lived and loved 
A thousand years ago. 


“ach is a loss to us. But I think, as I sit here writing of both, that we shall 
get ten Lewises, or a hundred even, or ever we get a Bob. Nothing like him 
has ever passed through my hands. He was what I’ve said; and there was in him 
a something mystical which I, who was long as close to him as his shirt, never 
quite fathomed. He died, anyhow, in the glory of an unalterable Belief. So I 
know that he died happily ; and in this place I, who am proud to have been his 
pupil—I but repeat the valiant valediction, Ave, frater, atgue Vale, and await 
my turn. 
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GEORGE THE FIRST, COUNT KONIGSMARK AND MR. W. H. WILKINS.—REFLEXIONS. 
—“L’ENFANT PRODIGUE” AND THE LAPSE OF TIME, 


ie is vain, I suppose, indifferent reader, 
for a suffering writer to claim your 
indulgence ; but it is possible that his suffer- 
ings may interest you, or, if you are the 
heartless brute I take you to be, amuse you. 
The heart-breaking domestic misfortunes 
of the circus clown—who is sentimentally 
supposed never to lack them — are not 
accepted as an excuse for inferior clowning : 
curiosity, however, would allow him to pro- 
ceed with their recital. In telling you of 
my late and present disastrous experiences, 
I do not ask for your sympathy ; in fact, I 
would rather you kept it to yourself. But I 
rest a demand for your attention on public 
grounds, on considerations which some time 
or other may affect your selfish self. Know 
then that for some months past I have been 
hounded to my mental and bodily ruin—to 
ruin, therefore, in estate, and ultimately, it 
the philosophers are right, in morals as well, 
though at present, I am glad to say, they are 


co 


no worse than usual—by builders. By 
builders. And it is likely that when you 
read these lines they will finished 
their work—finished me, that is to say, not 


have 





of course the houses they purport to be 
erecting. A perfect mania for building has 
broken out in that parish of London where 
my attic is. It begins at half-past six in the 
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morning and goes on till about seven o’clock 
in the evening. Hammer, hammer, bang, 
crash, hammer, ham- 
mer. It has now 
reached the interesting 
stage at which, to judge 
by the sound, several 
million tea-trays are 
got together and all 
kicked violently at the 
same moment. My 
body is sick for want 
of sleep, my brain is 
pulp, my nerves are all 





quivering. My temper 
is soured, and my 
friends fall away from 
me. I! cannot work, and am too angry to 
beg. It is my ruin, 


AM aware that in serious times it may 
be thought egotistical of me to mention 
this matter. But even so small a thing as 
the ruin of a miserable man of letters may 
be significant. It is my turn now ; it may 
be the turn of a banker or brewer, your turn, 
to-morrow. Our sleep and power of work 
or quiet enjoyment are at the mercy of any 
one who chooses to build a house. So far 
as I can learn, this building in my parish is 
being done under no compulsion of the 
County Council, or anything of that kind. 
It is mere wanton devilishness. A quite 
serviceable-looking and unobjectionable 
house has been pulled down and rather a 
beast of a house is being put up on its site. 
In front of another house they have put up 
a scaffolding for no object at all that I can 
find, unless for pure delight in hammering. 
And on Sunday, when the ordinary builders 
have ceased, a man in some yard near me 
employs his spare time in building a private 
rabbit hutch, or something of the kind. It 
is simply the contagion of madness, 


-_* let us suppose for the sake of 
argument that all this building is 
necessary, or at least conducive to some 
intelligent result. (I except the Sunday, 
private builder, who ought to be shot like 
a dog.) Why on that account should the 
peace and prosperity of people with no 
interest in the undertaking be destroyed ? 
It would be convenient to me to knock you 


down and seize your well-filled purse, but if 
I did so you could have me sent to prison. 
Yet this far worse assault is made on my 
health and comfort and happiness—it has 
indirectly deprived me of half a year’s earn- 
ings—and I am not allowed to say a word. 


“THIS abominable inconsistency is due, of 

course, to that half-and-half individual- 
ism on which I lectured here some time 
ago. We allow one man to pursue his 
private ends to the injury of another man, 
and do not allow that other man the remedy 
which, in the absence of legal redress, would 
logically be his—the remedy of forcibly 
restraining his oppressor. For my part I 
would not kill—in the first instance, at least 
—the contractor or whoever is responsible for 
the outrage. I should assume benevolently 
that his crime is merely due to defective 
imagination : he does not realise the effect 
of his wickedness. To cure this I should 
shut him up in a cage and have pistols let off 
near him whenever he went to sleep ; and if 
the ruffian grew callous to this I should prod 
him with a spear. This is a course a 
benevolent despot—for whose advent I never 
cease to hope—would pursue. If all this 
were ineffectual I would proceed to harsher 
measures. I remember reading in the 
papers a case in which a young man—they 
did not say a young man of letters, but I 
daresay he was—did attempt to take the 
remedy into his own hands. Goaded to 
madness by builders, he fired a revolver at 
one of them. He missed his bird: I add 
this fact without emotional comment. Well, 
he was sent to prison. In France, I imagine, 





his excuse would have been accepted. For 
I hazily remember a case in that sympathetic 
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country in which a man, having killed a 
photographer, pleaded that it was the first 
photographer he had ever killed, and was let 
off. In England you are not allowed even 
one builder. 


She now let us grant both that the build- 
ing is necessary and that those who 
suffer are not entitled to redress. Surely in 
a decently civilised country their sufferings 
should be made as light as possible. Asa 
matter of fact they are made as heavy as 
possible, needlessly, wantonly, and with a 
bestial unreasonableness for which there is 
no excuse. It may be necessary that the 
infernal hammering should ruin our working 
hours: it is an unnecessary refinement of 
fiendishness that it should proceed in the 
normal hours of sleep. In my parish the 
average hour for waking up is about ten 
o’clock, but I am willing to grant that the 
average hour for professional and business 
men is about eight. The hammering begins 
at half-past six. Now, is it right, is it just, 
is it kind, that hard-working men should be 
compelled to change the habits of a lifetime 
and go to bed immediately after dinner on 
pain of going mad through want of sleep? 
And think of the poor workmen! My blood 
boils when I think of these unfortunate 
toilers torn from their beds before they 
have properly slept off the last night’s beer. 
I do not know how it may be in America ; 
but in Australia, where the working man 
is not down-trodden, he refuses to begin 
before nine o’clock. And the absurdity is 
that in England the workman, having 
thoroughly wakened you and driven you 
peaceful, kind-hearted man though you be— 
to thoughts of murder, at eight o’clock leaves 
off for an hour or so to have his breakfast. 
All this time, no doubt, the contractor is 
snoring in his warm bed. I suppose I must 
not wish him an evil end, but when he does 
die I will say, as it was written of Sir John 
Vanbrugh who built Blenheim : 


** Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Meanwhile I suggest to labour candidates 
that the motto “ Breakfast before Building ” 
would find support in quite unexpected 
places. 


HAVE just discovered the cause of a 

peculiarly persistent hammering which 
has been going on while I have been writing 
the above, and made my moderation very 
difficult tome. In a wall near my window, 
but lower down—the backs of these houses 
are curiously shuffled up—a man is calmly 
making a large hole. He is allowed to 
indulge this stupid lust for destruction un- 
checked, while I, who have far more reason 
. . . He seems to revel in his work. I could 
almost touch him with a rifle. Reader, 
I hope I shall not, but if I do, you at least 
will understand: . . . 


HAVE sometimes wondered what would 

have been the effect on English society 
if George the First, instead of shutting up 
his half-French and civilised wife in the 
castle of Ahlden, had brought her to England 
as his queen, and established her as a 
feminine influence in place of his coarse and 
greedy German mistresses. I have contrasted 
“French ” and “ German,” I see, but I mean 
“no offence.” At the moment of writing the 
French and German peoples seem to hate 
us pretty equally ; but the Kaiser stands our 
friend, and the prophets tell me... But I 
am going too far astray: all I desired to 
insinuate in the contrast was that at the end 
of the seventeenth century and at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth French women of 
rank seem to have had an advantage over 
German in point of manners and art of life 
and arts in general. Sophie Dorothea was, 
you remember, the daughter of the Duke 
of Celle by his morganatic wife Eléonore 
d’ Olbreuse. Her mother was devoted to her, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that in the 
dull German court they were thrown much 
on each other’s sympathy, and that the 
mother cherished in the daughter the in- 
heritance of alien wit and graces. The 
Duke himself, moreover, was for a German 
prince of the time a travelled person and a 
man of the world, certainly superior to his 
brother of Hanover, the father of Sophie 
Dorothea’s unpleasant husband. And she 


herself was without question a woman of 


distinction, refinement and many accomplish- 
ments. Surely she would have had an effect 
on England. It is true that English society 
in the time of the first two Georges was, 
even in its general tone, far above the level 
of the Court, which it mocked and despised, 
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But for all that the coarseness and stupidity 
of the Court had an evil effect on our 
manners, and it is more than probable that 
such a Court as Sophie Dorothea would 
have inspired would have had a good one. 
It was a great pity. The one agreeable 
asset which George possessed—the one 
useful asset outside state politics—he left 
far away at Ahlden, imprisoned and ignored. 
Really I think that while we were giving 
him a crown to which he had no right we 
might have insisted on his producing his 
wife to be our queen. 


E Sige story of this princess, her affair 

with Kénigsmark, and her heavy 
punishment, is more or less of a common- 
place. But until the other day, when “ The 
Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” by Mr. 
W. H. Wilkins (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) was published, 
the story had not been 
told in full, nor the in- 
teresting correspondence 
Mr. Wilkins prints given 
to the world. Mr. Wil- 
kins’s own part in the 
performance does rot mcet 
with my entire approval. 
He _ sentimentalises and 
moralises a great deal too 
much. He rather reminds 
me of the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, than whom 
“no man understood the 
ring business and the handkerchief business 
better.” He waves his hands and uplifts 
his eyes and sheds a graceful tear—several 
tears too many. He would have done 
better, I think, to leave all that to the 
reviewers—to people like myself. His story 
is strong enough and romantic enough, in 
all conscience, to stand by itself. But since 
that is so, and he has told it, I make him 
a grateful salaam. 





ONEY MAN reminds me of Thackeray 

—so do great minds work. One of the 
reviewers was of opinion that Thackeray’s few 
pages are worth as much as Mr. Wilkins’s two 
volumes. That is a mistake. Thackeray’s 
history is almost as bad as Macaulay’s in 
its preference for effect over truth. The 
strong colours he avoided in his novels he 


lavished on his history. Count Kénigsmark, 
for example, had to be a person “ than whom 
no greater scoundrel walks the stage of the 
seventeenth century,” or words to that effect. 
He was not. His brother Carl, who pro- 
cured the murder of Mr. Thynne, or at least 
was only saved from conviction of it by the 
skin of his teeth, was a bit of a scoundrel, 
if Thackeray liked. But Philip Kénigsmark 
was a very decent specimen of headlong but 
gallant youth. He was an adventurer, but 
not in the base sense of a man who schemes 
unscrupulously for money. Of money he 
had plenty, and an assured position in his 
own country: he adventured after Venus 
and Mars alone. A strange and fascinating 
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family, these Kénigsmarks, men and women 
alike. Gay and brilliant and beautiful, they 
blazed over Europe in search of wars and- 
gallantry —an attractive life to read of, you 
must confess, though you and I much prefer 
our quiet chop and the culture of the Lyceum. 
It is a beautiful face, that of Philip Kénigs- 
mark, which looks calmly on you from his 
picture—the face on which the Countess 
Platen stamped when he lay dying. His 
affair with Sophie Dorothea I take to be 
as little censurable as such an affair can be. 
There was a beautiful young woman, in- 
trigued against by as ruffianly a set of bullies 
and vixens as any court in history has 
displayed, openly deserted by her husband, 
and finding no response to her talents and 
tastes ; and there was a beautiful young man, 
charming and sympathetic, with the Kénigs- 
mark view of life and morals. One need 
not be a very wicked cynic to understand 
the result. At the same time, Philip Kénigs- 
mark had no right to complain of being 
assassinated, and no doubt, had there been 
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time to question him, he would have admitted 
that it was the natural consequence of his 
romance. 


T the same time, also, and after all, I 
do not think we can blame George 
the First very much for the course he took. 
That the unhappy affair was due to his own 
coldness, and selfishness, and faithlessness, 
and general unpleasantness, is true, but 
we can hardly blame him for not admitting 
it. He was logical and reasonable in holding 
that light conduct on the part of a princess 
was more dangerous to public policy than 
that of a prince, and the punishment he dealt 
out to his wife, though it was hard and un- 
pitying, was not savage or brutal. The real 
villain was the unspeakable Countess Platen, 
the whole of whose infamy it would be 
impossible to exhibit here. If ever a critic 
tells you that this or that degree of baseness 
or savagery is impossible to humanity, you 
have only to go to Mr. Wilkins and learn 
about the Countess Platen to refute that 
critic. The whole story—made actual to 
one by Sophie Dorothea’s pitiable love-letters 
now published—is sad, and leaves an ill taste 
in the mouth, but few stories in history are 
so interesting in the way of character and 
customs. 


HEY have revived L’Eufant Prodigue 
in London. 
saw it last, and we are all older—all except 


It is nine years since I 


Mdlle. Jane May. It is the same cast, 
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except in one particular: the irresistible, 
bouncing, beautiful lady who played the 
gay blanchisseuse is gone, and though her 
substitute, Miss Ross-Selwicke, is very clever 
and vivacious, as a matter of sentiment I 
was sorry. It is a curious business, this 
mixture of quaint artificiality and (by virtue 
of the players’ gifts) authentic nature. I 


wish Signor Rossi would procure as charming 
a piece for himself: I have never scen him 
in a part worthy of his talent. In ’g1 I saw 
L’Enfant Prodigue ten times or so: this year 
I have seen it once: it is as charming as 
ever, but I don’t like the reminder of time. 
How will one feel if it is revived in 1909? 
But Mdlle. Jane May will be as young as 
ever. . 
G. S. STREET. 








